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WE HAVE SOMETHING 
NEW, TOO, AND WE'RE 
AS PROUD AS PUNCH! 


It’s the establishment of a New Yor! 


tor the American [Engineer magazit 
.. Lelephone MUrray Hill 6-8555. 
in its history, the AE will have its o 


ing advertising for the publication 


WE’‘D LIKE TO HAVE YOU MEET... 


. Mr. Leonard Bleyer, Jr., the new Advertising Director fo 
York operation. A graduate of Cornell University, Mr. Bleyer bring 
in advertising selling to the magazine 


A PLANNED PROGRAM FOR PROGRESS... 


This giant step forward is part of a well-planned pro- 
2Tram for progress blocked out thre avo by NSPEIE 
officials. Coupled with continued edito 


new, aggressive advertising 


oo wi | ! 
duce the \E throug 


advertisers throughout the United St 


KEEP US IN MIND... 
The AE is the only 


professional engineering magazine. 
It is read by leaders—men dedicated weir profession. 
\dvertising messages are not “lost” in the AE. Page 
rates are a real bargain. /s your firm missin ] 


buy by not being in Al? 


OVER 65,000 COPIES MONTHLY- 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 





Accept this silver-dollar ’ 


paperweight FREE... 


Genuine 
1S 


Silver-Dollar 
n crystal-clear 
ite. Exactly as 

shown, with 
1dvertising. 


... for seeing how this fast, automatic-decimals calculator 


delivers error-free answers, speeds all your figurework! 





The heavier your figurework load, the more productive 
hours you can save with a Marchant Deci+s Magic—the 
world’s easiest-to-use desk calculator! 

Especially designed for engineering and construction 
figurework, the Decis Magic performs lightning short 
cuts that bring new speed and ease to the most involved 
projections, forecastings or sizing calculations, with ab- 
solute assurance of right answers. Cost estimates, as well 
as stress, flow, heat-balance and all other complicated 
problems, are computed in far less time than with pencil, 
paper and slide rule, or with general-purpose calculating 
machines. 

See how the exceptional speed, accuracy and ease of op- 
eration of the Deci*s Magic can pay for itself quickly in 
the extra time it gives you for profitable use. And learn 
how easy it is to lease, or to own on a choice of time- 


MAIL THE POST CARD TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE SILVER-DOLLAR PAPERWEIGHT 


payment plans. You will receive a handsome U.S. Silver- 
Dollar Paperweight in appreciation of your courtesy. 
Automatic decimal setting and dial proof 

assure accuracy with speed 

With the Deci+ Magic model (illustrated), you touch one 
key to set all decimals automatically. Then you ‘‘write”’ 
the figures in the keyboard as you would on paper. The 
Deci+ Magic does all the rest—at twice the highest speed 
of any other desk calculator! Also, Marchant straight- 
line dial proof gives a visual check on the correctness of 
all entries and answers. 


BF MARCHANT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Fine calculators and adding machines 
of advanced design 





= Letters to 


Steinman Poems... 
Dear Editor: 

At the death of any famous and 
ereat man there are many eulogies 
written but I considered your eulogy 
to Dr. David B. Steinman one of the 
AMERICAN 


finest issue, 


E.NGINEER) . 


(September 


I was somewhat disappointed that 
no one mentioned his book of poems, 
I Built a Bridge and Other Poems, 
written when he was past sixty. The 
public expects an engineer to express 
himself in his designs and_ buildings 
but become delighted when they can 
also be expressed in poetry. 

\ number of his poems appeared in 
various publications, among them the 
AE. 

MARJORIE J. HARRISON 
Butler, N.]. 


Error Corrected... 
Dear Editor: 

Your -recent item on Alexander 
Haring, on page 13 of the July issue, 
contained an error which I am sure 
vou would wish to correct 

Professor Haring was not secretary 
of the Department of Public Works, 
of the Citv of New York, from 1940 
until his death in March of this vear. 
Upon checking our records I find that 
he was appointed as secretary, on 
\pril 10, 1939, and his appointment 
was terminated on December 31, 1939. 

MEYER F. WILEs, P.E. 
Department of Public Works 
New York, N.Y. 


‘Sound’ Article... 


Dear Editor: 

Thank vou for publishing “A Phi- 
Architecture” (AE, Sep- 
tember). The thought seems sound 


losophy of 


and certainly was well developed. A 
maturing America will perhaps redis- 
cover the value of Plato to an engi 
neering education 
ErRNEstT A 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ciara, P.E. 


Women Engineers . . . 


Dear Editor: 

I am surprised you would publish 
in AMERICAN ENGINEER, an article such 
as “Executives Balk at Hiring Women 
Engineers” which appears on page 8 
of the September issue. Certainly the 
philosophies expressed do not coin 
cide with those of the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. Cer- 
tainly a society of professional engi- 


6 


the E:iditor 


neers recognizes that the differences 
between men and women engineers do 
not require that women be supervised 
differently than are men. Certainly we 
don’t believe that women develop less 
loyalty to a firm than do men. Certain- 
ly engineering has been profession- 
alized enough that we realize that the 
problems involved in hiring a woman 
engineer or being hired as a woman 
engineer are due, not to the attitude 
of women, but rather to the attitude 
toward them. Certainly we do not ad- 
vocate stagnating women engineers in 


nonsupervisory because a 


meritiess survey 


positions 


indicates that most 


employees prefer to work for men : 
ELIZABETH J]. MCLEAN, P.E., (MrRs.) 
Cl 


licago, Ill. 


More McCamy... 


Dear Editor: 
Quote from AMERICAN 
“\f{cCamy, who never claimed to be 


ENGINEER: 


inything but a licensed professional 
engineer. i 

Gentlemen, it is indeed discourag- 
ine to find such a disgraceful state- 
ment in the AE. And yet it is very ap- 


propriate to the very deplorable and 
P fessional” 


Society of Architects 


attitude displaved 
This dis- 


pute is nothing more than a jurisdic- 


between two labor unions 


tional one 


to control 


a given industrial operation, 


} 
t 


i civil engineer has the ability, 


ind artistic flair to erect a piece 


irchitecture to the satisfaction of 


lient, what right has any man to 
interfere. The building might come a 


little higher in price than if done by 


in daily contact with the art. But 
1 matter for the client to decide. 
anvone deny a civil engineer the 
necessary 


indeed he 


O Carry out the 
il analysis? Then 


be entitled to a license to 


characteristic of our coun- 
to be liberty. This means 
to choose one’ work, to 
one’s architect or civil engi- 


While 


regulation to protect us from 


public safety demands 
quacks, it appears that we have long 


t “licens- 


igo reached the point where 
ine” has become a nuisance, In many 
instances a fraud, where it is no indi- 
cation of abilitv but serves solely to 
create and maintain unearned vested 
interests in addition to an ever in- 
creasing staff of civil servants. Profes- 
sional men should not talk about but 
live the life of a free society, less we 


too will assist to dig Its grave 


consideration 


In the case under 
(McCamy) the architects were not on 
the ball and the squabbl is mere 
hindsight. Any one of the architects 
was at liberty to compete, to submit a 
more pleasing design, a more practical 
design, a more economical building 
and “sell” it 
Let’s face it, either we 

competitive society or 
In the latter case it 
of time and degree. 


Hans F. A. Gooru 
King of Prussia, Pa 


New Jersey Fines .. . 


Dear Editor: 

Ihe news article “New Jer 
Imposes Fine for Illegal | 
the September issue of the 
ENGINEER makes reference t 
whicl 
Mav we 


] 1 wr t } ole 
ora ind present the rol 


1 was imposed on out 


attempt to comple 
| | 


technician plays in our op¢ 
The basis for the Board ol 
tion’s penalty was apparent! 
mined by review of a shop pl 
had been prepared in our ker 

New Jersey, ofhice by a techr 

drawing illustrates the layo 

piping fitt 

Was drawt 

mensions which were taken w 
tape and rule 
National Fire 
National Board of I 


writers was used like a 


\ public 
Prote ction 


and the 


a gu de ti of “rule 

out. The | was submitted 

approved by the Fire Insur 

Organization of New Jerse. 
Penalty was levied by 

Board of Professional | 

Surveyors on Mav 27, 1960 


tion ol tat 15:8." 
to formal 
Investigator 


fice and 


cerned 


thout th 

the Board's authority to 
ties o1 method of detern 
facts in our particular ca 
concerned 


“When 


neering work require the 


however quite 


| 
nic question, 


direction ot a techni in 


does it require the service 


tion of 


i registered profess 
neer;” 
I vature of the work 

ympany in fabricati 
i of most fire prot 
tems requires the intellige 
high school graduate with 

years experience. Technical 


(Continued on page 10) 
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INTERSTATE 


NORTH CAROLINA 








STAGE CONSTRUCTION IN WIDTH— This new section of 
N. Carolina’s Interstate 85 is a good example of stage construction 
in width. Two new lanes (left), built with DEEP STRENGTH 
Asphalt pavement, have been constructed alongside existing two 


HERE IS DEEP STRENGTH 
DESIGN ON | 85 


A 
2-inch Asphalt concrete 
surface course 
B 
6-inch Asphalt concrete 


base course 
Cc 


12-inch Stabilized 
Aggregate Base Course 
D 
Subgrade 
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North Carolina Highway Engineers 





lanes of Route 70 (right) to form a new section of thi 
DEEP STRENGTH 


1 
tret 


is helping states to 


Highway. This combination of 
pavement and stage constructior 


Struction dollars and still provide necessary highwa 
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OLVE TROUBLESOME 
SOIL AND DRAINAGE PROBLEM 


Build North Carolina Interstate 85 
with new DEEP STRENGTH Asphalt pavement 


For new Guilford County section of Interstate No. 85, North 
Carolina Highway Engineers have chosen DEEP STRENGTH 
Asphalt pavement. 

In Guilford County, engineers faced a difficult problem. The 
ay with 


native soil in this area contains extensive strata of silty cl 
high moisture content which could weaken the support of a finished 
road. To eliminate this threat to Interstate 85, the foundation was 
carefully proof-rolled with a 50-ton pneumatic tire roller to locate 
weak areas. These areas were then strengthened by replacing silty 


clay with suitable materials or installing necessary sub-drainage. 


It was only after this painstaking effort that actual construction of 


the pavement structure was begun. 

In building this new part of Interstate 85, N. Carolina engi- 
neers followed several precepts of DEEP STRENGTH Asphalt 
pavement design. Notice in pictures and cross-section (below) 
the use of 6 inches of Asphalt base under 2 inches of Asphalt 
concrete surface course . . . Asphalt surface treated outside 
shoulder .. . depressed median for good drainage .. . heavy proof- 
rolling of the subgrade . . . and use of high-contact pressure 
pneumatic tire proof-roller on the aggregate base course. 
Here is strength and durability! 

When designed like this—for DEEP STRENGTH—Asphalt pave- 
ments will carry the heaviest traffic loads without distress and with 
minimum maintenance, Also, use of Asphalt pavement avoids high 
repair costs due to damaging action of de-icing salts experienced 


on other pavement type. 
BEST USE OF ROAD FUNDS 

State after state is finding that when Interstate Highways are built 
with Advanced Design DEEP STRENGTH Asphalt pavements, the 
optimum use is made of road building funds. That’s because the 
Advanced Design Criteria permit inexpensive Asphalt base to be 
substituted, within limits, for more expensive Asphalt concrete 
surfacing. In addition, when Asphalt treated base is used in place of 


untreated base, reduction in total structure thickness may be allowed. 


THE ASPHALT INSTITUTE 


Asphalt Institute Building, College Park, Maryland 


a. 
ae 
a i” 


Heavy compaction—This 50-ton rubber tire 1 
used to proof-roll the subgrade. The aggregat 
proof-rolled with a 25-ton pneumatic tire ri 


82 psi contact pressure. 


sf 


Outside Shoulders of stabilized aggregate 
Asphalt surface treated for width of 10 ft. One 


granite stone chips provide better traffic lane dem 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 6) 


in draftsmanship, specialized training 
msurance 


company’s rule books, and the inculca- 


in the application of the 


tion of a sense of responsibility is ade- 
quate, we feel, to accomplish efhciently 
and profitably an automatic sprinkler 


system installation. There are, . ob- 


viously, some situations which are not 
covered by the “rules” and we must 
obtain clarification of correct practice 
from the insurance authority having 
jurisdiction or we must acquire pro- 
fessional consultation from one of our 
company’s registered professional en- 
eineers or from an engineering firm 


wh 


ch specializes in this area of prac- 
tice. 

We would suggest that draftsman- 
ship does not necessarily require an 
engineering degree and that engineer- 
ing drafting does not require the 
services nor the certification of a 
registered professional engineer. The 
fabrication drawings 
| 


acceptability of 
should not be dependent on the seal 
of a registered professional enginee! 
unless original, creative, and unique 
design has been presented. 

We hope that many of your readers 
will agree with us and that others will 
express their opinions on “where the 
drawing requires the seal of a register- 


ed professional engineer 


Wayne E. Autt, P.E. 
Manager, Engineering 
“Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation 
of America, 


Youngstown, Ohio 


’ . . ’ 
Socialism’ ... 
Dear Editor: 
Congratulations to colleague Ratter- 
man for speaking out in the Septem- 
ber ‘AE (“Letters 


against current overstress on highway 


to the Editor’’) 


construction. Surely the time has come 
for an honest evalulation of this vast 
ind blatant socialism. And _ socialism 
it is—no different in concept or in 
consequence from the same evil prac- 
ticed in other countries. 

The cancer on a free enterprise 
economy that our highway financing 
methods constitute will not be cured 
until we place highway construction, 
maintenance, policing, and property 
costs firmly and squarely where they 
belong—on highway users. The current 
nonsense about the value of highways 
to “evervone,” used by road interests 
as an effort to justify tax support of 
their facilities, is vicious, collectivistic 
propaganda that selfish groups might 
just as well apply to the electric utili- 
ties, railroads, coal mines, steel mills 
and a host of other industries that are 


10 


at least as important as expressways. 
nmediate need is for elimina- 


anachronistic, obviously 


tion of the 


inadequate gasoline taxes, and the 


substitution of a realistic use charge 





will put the enormous cost of 





wavs where such cost be longs. 
Only then will present frenzied over- 
construction be replaced by a rational 
program that is tailored to American 
n 


Arvin L. Spivak, P.E. 


Glendale, Ohio 


Slavery? ... 
Dear Editor: 

Mr. R. B. Macfarlane in the Sep- 
tember issue of Al Letters to the 
Editor irives at the conclusion, 
after some delusive irgumentation, 
through registration 


started on the road that leads t 


that engineers 


Slavery In mv opinion there are fat 
more fundamental aspects to 
political consider 


presented by \Ir Macfarlane 


itions 


In considering this question we ar¢ 

confronted with a question whit has 

losophers tl rouge t 
centuries viz., does society exist for 
each o1 of us or does each one of us 
ex r so v? 

I s An tle who iong ago st ed 
+} ri¢ was mor l ortant 
t f its parts. This reasoning 
] efined to the poi re 1 
may be applied directly to the matter 
of engineering registration b the 
Fret philosopher Jacques Maritain. 
Usi the same distinction between an 
Ina idual ind a person as Dhon iS 
Aquinas, Maritain § says While the 
person as such is a totalitv, the ind 
vidual is sucl is a part while the 
perso! s person or totality, demands 


temporal 
I 


common good of 


ysuld flow back to him ind 
rough his ordination to the 
transcendent whole, he even surpasses 
the temporal society, the same person, 


as an ind vidual or aS a part is In- 

erior to the social whole and must 

serve the common cause as a member 
ae nae 

| 


r 


When dealing with man, the engi- 


nee! we ir¢ cle iling with man, the 
individual and not with man, the per- 
son. Space does not permit a full de- 


velopment of the full distinction be- 


en the individual and the person 
but in a manner of speaking we might 
sav it is similar to the distinction be- 
tween the body and the soul 

\ basic role of society is to provide 
for each of us a maximum opportunity 
to achieve those eood things which we 
each desire. However, in exercising 
this freedom to achieve these things it 
is inevitable that we become involved 


with other people simultaneously ex- 





ercising their freedom. From freedon 


necessarily follows responsibilit ana 


from this it follows that mat re 


sponsible to his fellow men for a ) 


his actions which affect then 


Society provides each of us 
food shelter, police protect on edi 
cation, and myriad of otl 
which, if left to our own devi 
could do little to achieve. SI! 
cive nothing in return; | 
nany straints and sacrifices 1 
of each of us by our obl 
society or the general public 
more usually called in our 
I Stl ) laws 

I re 1S nuch mor ] 
for 1 » profess to Db 
) TOV » SOK that ( 
fied to render these services as 
for so » demand a 
i I »S¢ who prot 
CO ) l ymobile dy ! 

I S tr t men ho 
tik I ring are dept 
fy ) r by regis ) 

CoO nt xr by to 
fre D ice of e1 
ther mpetent. 7 
nee ) sé of the Ip 
ol ! yuublic to b 

1 » would ! 
nee 1 not quali ( 
lo exer ‘ 

f I vublic ) 
iro ers puts u 

» sl ! in impetu 
t] I justified in 
’ yn 

W. |. D PJ 
Jeaumo I 


I read Dr. Russell's ar 

tiol \l | \ I thou 
I ic] I ha 

in engineering magazine. H 
Ws Shot Xacti ind just 
b mn. He ref 
pettil in about anyt 
certall lid have the oy 
do 

He could have pointed 
bad i engineering prot 
lected education during tl 
for engineering. He could have d 
how we engineers dragged our { 
encouraging the retention of ul 
riculu ch would educate childre 
to compete with us. He didn’t point 
this out so I shall do so now and | 
state that during the last forty vears 
the engineers, the scientists, and t 


mathematicians have been activel 





plugging for such subjects for less than 
ten years. I cannot point with pride 
to the “encouragement” record of 
two national engineering societies and 
(Continued on page 54) 
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“This Month” 





Since 1952 the reports of the Professional Engineers Conference Board for 
Industry have dug out facts upon which sound programs for the advancement of the 
P.E. in industry could be built. Now the latest depth survey—Number Six—is off the 
press and deals entirely with what engineers and management think professionalism is 
and what can be expected of it. A briefing on the new report begins on page 23. 

It is so important a subject these days that we are pleased to run another 
article on city planning and the engineer's work therein. It is almost a social 
obligation for the profession to take a hand in this area and the article on page 26 
will give some reason why. 

Are ethics only wispy, ephemeral things that after-dinner speakers expound upon 
at great length or can there be a practical, workable side? All registered, pro- 
fessional engineers should read "Practical Ethics for the Professional Engineer," 
page 3l. 

"Tragic and baffling"—two words which best deScribe "The Failing of the 
Malpasset Dam," page 34. Our "Engineer at Work" piece "This Month" reminds us again 
of the tremendous responsibility the profession shoulders. 

Can professionalism be taught? Can young Students be impressed with the non- 
technical? The answer iS a resounding "Yes!" and it is supplied by professors from 
Tulane University who are "Teaching Professionalism," page 36. 

Briefing the news sections: 

General. Page 12. The headlines: Awards for Student Papers on Engineering 
Announced . . . Kipp Elected AIME President .. . Professors Win 3-Year Grant to 
Study Filters .. . AEC Provides Material on Nuclear Energy .. . Program for Water 
Conference Planned. 

Consulting. Beginning on page 14 the lead story reports upon regional meetings 
by consulting engineers under the functional Section setup. Meetings at San Antonio, 
Texas, and Indianapolis, Ind., have been most successful. In other news: Stories on 
new funds for the lagging highway program and about new rules of the Internal 
Revenue Service regarding expense accounts. 

Education. The Eastman Kodak Company has awarded another $800,000 to 100 
American colleges and universities. The money will go for advanced study largely in 
science, engineering, and buSiness. Full story, page 16. Other headlines: PIB Breaks 
Ground for Graduate Center . . . Johns Hopkins Forms Department of Mechanics... 
Stanford U. Plans Telescopic Research. 

Industry. Page 18. Two giant AFL-CIO unions have come back fighting with 
announcements that they would launch two big drives aimed at signing up professional 
and technical employees in industry. Other stories report on new nuclear reactor at 
Cornell .. . defeat of a union drive in Philadelphia . .. latest ARBA salary 
survey of highway engineers' salaries. 

Government. The Bureau of Public Roads has released information showing that 
stiff competition keeps highway estimates at lower levels. Page 20. Other stories 
cover American Management Association report on manpower and a letter from NSPE to 
the President of the U.S. aSking him to appoint a P.E. to positions with the new 
National Capital Transportation Agency. 

AND don't miss the full coverage of the recent NSPE Denver meeting! Page 42. 


Editor 
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General News 


PMO AATMCTICUH RM Qihecer 





Awards for Student Papers 


On Engineering Announced 


The annual awards for engineering undergraduate papers on welded 
machine and structural design have been announced by the James F. Lin- 
coln Arc Welding Foundation of Cleveland, Ohio. 


A total of $5000 in forty-six 
awards were made to engineering 
undergraduates in twenty-one dif- 
ferent engineering colleges. Stu- 
dents in the Unversity of Wyoming 
made the best showing for any one 
school. A total of fifteen awards 
were made for papers submitted 
by undergraduates of Wyoming. 
University of Illinois students were 
second in total performance, taking 
four awards. Awards were made for 
papers explaining how the efficient 
application of welded steel to the 
design of a machine or structure 
contributed to its improvement or 
cost reduction. 

First award of $1250 went to 
Glenn F. Balfanz, Jr., of Cicero, 
Illinois, for his paper, submitted 
from the Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering of Northwestern 
Universitv, on the redesign of a 
pump discharge head. Second 
award of $1000 was received by 
John R. Cortelyou, Los Angeles, 
California, who submitted a paper 
as a student at California State 
Polytechnic College on the redesign 
of a foot bridge. Donald Belz and 
Martin Skeer, of Glendale and 
Brooklyn, New York, shared third 
award of $500 for their joint paper 
on a marine salvage float. They 
submitted the paper as students in 
the Civil Engineering Department 
of The Cooper Union in New York. 
The schools in which these. stu- 
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ge and packing plants, drai washers, towers, steel 
igs repairing skips. GALV-WELD PRODUCTS, 
Dept. AE-3, P. 0. Box 1303, Bradenton, Florida. 
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dent were enrolled received equal 


amounts to use as_ scholarships 


in the respective departments. 


Professors Win 3-Year 
Grant to Study Filters 

The National 
Health of the U.S. Public 
Service have announced a 
award of $56,751 to co-investiga- 
tors Paul E. Morgan, P.E., 
professor of civil engineering and 
Dr. E. Robert Baumann, P.E., pro- 
fessor of civil engineering of Iowa 
State University. The grant will 
finance a 3-vear study of “Design 
Reqirements for Municipal Diato- 


Institutes of 
Health 


grant 


associate 


mite Filters.” 

Professor Baumann has returned 
to Iowa State University after com- 
pleting a vear of postdoc toral study 
under a National Science Founda- 
tion Science Faculty Fellowship at 
the University of Durham, Kings 
College, Newcastle on Tyne, Eng- 
land. 





“Another box of cigars just came 
for you from our paper supplier!” 


Earl M. Kipp Elected 
1961 AIME President 


Earl M. Kipp will be the 1961 
president of the Society of Petro- 


leum Engineers of AIME (Ameri- 


can Institute of Mining, Metallur- 
gical and Petroleum Engineers), 
taking office in February, 1961, it 


has been announced. He is special 
consultant—producing problems on 
the staff of the vice-president i 
charge of producing for Standar« 
Oil Company of California in San 
Francisco. 


Mr. Kipp will replace 1960 Pres 
ident Wavne E. 
manager for Continental O1l Com 


Glenn, produc tion 


pany. Vice presidents retiring a 
that time will be R. A. Morse, as 
sociate director of research for Gul! 
Research & Development Compan. 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and W. D. Ows 
ley, senior vice president of Hall 
burton Company, Duncan, Okla 
homa. 
New vice-presidents for 1961 

be Milton E. Lov and L. P. Whor 


ton. Mr. Lov is southeast area mat! 
ager for Schlumberger Well Sur- 
veving Corporation in New Orn 


leans. Mr. Whorton is research 
manager for the Research and De 
velopment Laboratories of The At 
lantic Refining Company, Dallas. 


AEC Provides Material 
On Nuclear Energy 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
has arranged to make available 
at a price considerably below that 
previously charged—copies of engi 
neering materials covering virtual 
ly every aspect of the nation’s nu 
clear energy program. 

The materials include drawings, 
photographs, sketches, design cri 
teria, specifications and parts lists 


which have been prepared as part 
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of various engineering and con- 
struction programs carried out by 
the AEC and its contractors. 

Previously, the materials were re- 
produced by a photographic proc- 
ess and made available for sale. 
However, because of the reproduc- 
tion process, costs were relatively 
high. 

In announcing the new program 
today, Robert L. Shannon, chief of 
Ori 
ment has been made with Cooper- 
Trent Blueprint & Microfilm Cor- 
poration in Arlington, Virginia, 
the AEC will turn over to 
the firm all engineering materials. 


then. will 


Extension, said an arrange- 


whe reby 


Cooper- Trent produc 


blue line, Oo! blueprint tvpe, copics 
which will be available for sale at 
seventeen cents per square toot 


“The principal objective of the 
Engineering Materials Program. is 
the immediate and wide dissemina- 
\E¢ 


for use in advancing the peacetime 


tion ol cnginecring materials 


applications of nuclear ene rey,” 

Mr. Shannon said. 

Program for Water 

Conference Planned 
“Problems and Progress — in 

Water Pollution Control” will be 

the theme of the water pollution 


conterence in) Washington, D.C., 


December 12-14. 

Sponsored by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the conference will seek 
to assess the status of the wate 


pollution problem as it relates to 
needs now 
Three 


have 


the nation’s total water 


and in the near future. 


hundred — national groups 
been invited to participate in the 
four panel discussions centering a 
study of the present situation and 
wavs and means of keeping wate 
clean. 

Four members of Congress who 


will speak at the conference are 


Senators Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) 
and Francis Case, (R-S.D.), and 
Representatives John A. Blatnik, 


(D-Minn.), and William C. 
Cramer, (R-Fla.). The conference 
will Monday 
night, and summarization of con- 


include a banquet 


clusions on “Tuesday. 
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“NO MORE BOILER ROOM SPACE 
...BUT WE NEEDED MORE STEAM” 





Chief engineer Porter Murphy beside 150 bhp Vapor Modulatic Water Tube Boiler which was fitted into 
small space at rear of old boiler. 


Strong Cobb Arner solved this problem 
with a Vapor Modulatic Water Tube Boiler 


Strong Cobb Arner, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., (developer and producer of drugs, 


chemicals and allied products), had increased production to a point that con- 





sistently overtaxed their boiler 150 to 200°:...but there was very little space 
remaining in their boiler room. 

Chief engineer Porter Murphy studied two solutions: (1) Enlarg e boile 
room and install a bigger boiler. This meant considerable cost, and an indefinite 
suspension of production during the change. Or, (2) Add as much bhp as 
possible in the existing space, using a compact packaged boiler as a | ter f 
periods of high steam demand. 

Since the original boiler was still in good condition, Plan 2 was uss A 150 
bhp Vapor Modulatic Water Tube Boiler was fitted in a 5’ x 8’ area behind the 


Delivered completely assembled, wired, and tested, the Vay 


special foundations or other expensive construct 


main boiler. 
Modulatic 
Although 
been 
150 bhp 


estimated $2300 in operating costs. 


needed no 
the Vapor Modulatic was meant to be a “booster.” it has fre« 





the main steam load when requirements do not exceed 


used 


to supply 


In its first nine months of operation, the Vapor Modulatic saved an 


"° Compact e Efficient « Economical 


VAPOR MODULATIC 

WATER TUBE BOILERS 

for processing, power, heating 
Delivered fully assembled. Can be installed in 
hours—in spaces too small for ordinary boilers. 
No special foundation or stacks needed. Delivers 
full steam in five minutes from cold start. 

BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 

Sizes 


Send coupon for free literature. 





VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION, Dept. 39-kK 
80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please rush me your free bulletins on Modulatic Water 


Tube Boilers BHP REQUIRED 


SAFETY VALVE SETTING 


NAME 

TITLE MINIMUM STEAM LOAD 
FIRM MAX. STEAM LOAD 
ADDRESS STEAM PRESSURE 


CITY, ZONE, STATE TYPE OF FUEL 


CCHS CEES EEE EEE 
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Regional Organization May 


Improve Functional Sections 


Reports from the first two of a series of planned regional meetings 


for consulting engineers indicate 


favorable response to the regional 


organization concept, and give hope that the new program may indeed 


provide valuable coordination 


tional sections. In addition, the 
broadet representation made _ pos- 
sible by regional meetings has al- 
ready evidence that 


given many 


new ideas and programs may be 


forthcoming. 


Reports have been received on 
meetings held for the Southwest 
region on October 3rd in San An- 
tonio, and for the Central Region 
on September 16th in Indianapolis. 
The two meetings were organized 
and presided over by Frank H. 
Newnam, P.E., Southwestern vice- 
chairman, and Clyde E. Williams, 
P.E., Central vice-chairman. Othe1 
meetings, not as yet reported, were 
planned for the Southeastern Re- 
gion in Atlanta on September 29th, 
the North Central Region in Oma- 
ha on October 6th, and for the 
Western Region in Boise on No- 
vember 4th. Results of these meet- 
ings will be reported next month. 


Topics considered at the San 
Antonio and 
ings covered wide ranges of sub- 


Indianapolis meet- 


jects and programs of interest to 
High on the list of 
priority at both meetings was the 


consultants. 


question of how best to finance the 
activities of the state and national 
functional sections. There was gen- 
eral agreement that the primary 
burden of financing must fall on 
consultants and consultant groups, 
and the thought was expressed that 
expanded activities at the national 
level might best be aided by con- 
from functional 


tributions state 


sections. 


The American Road Builders’ 


Association plan to provide a sys- 


14 


between the 


national and local func- 


tem for accreditation of consulting 
firms wishing to provide services 
national 


highways was also extensively dis- 


for work on. state and 


cussed. Many consultants present 
at the meetings feared that possible 
side-effects could cancel out bene- 
study 


fits, and that considerable 


and possible revisions would be 
necessary before the plan should 


receive NSPE support. 


Responding to a request from the 


Louisiana Society of Professional 


Engineers, consultants attending 
the Indianapolis meeting discussed 
legal 


the meanings and implica- 


tions of the commonly used con- 


tract terms “supervision of con- 


struction” and “resident  inspec- 
tion of construction.” The subject 
was referred to the regional meet- 
ings after the Louisiana Society had 
requested NSPE definitions of the 
two terms to aid in the defense of 
a Louisiana engineer being sued 
for damages arising from alleged 
negligence in “supervision of con- 
struction.” It was generally felt that 
more definitive contract terms care- 
fully limiting responsibility of the 
engineer will provide the most ef- 


fective protection in such actions. 


At the 


considei able clisc ussion was devoted 


Southwestern meeting 


to the areas of competitive bidding 


, 
free engineering, and architect-en- 
gineer relations. Most consultants 
present felt that these matters, with 


he exception of free engineering of 


? 
a national scope, could best be 
handled on the state and chapter 
level. 


Other items covered were as 


lows: 

@ The Southwestern consultant 
felt that a definite need exists fo 
an expanded public relations pro 
eram. It was recognized that efle 


tive programs in this field can be 


expensive, but the majority neve1 


theless expressed the opinion th 
the potential benefits warrant ad li 
tional expenses. 

© \pproval was expressed con 
cerning NSPE handling of | the 
Reader's Digest article ittacking 
the Feder tl-aid highw iV prog) n 
It was recommended that NSPI 
continue to meet such acverse 


publicity with direct action 


@ The self-employed retirement 
bill was ciscussed it othe South 
western meeting with particular at 
tention to recently incorporate 
changes. Most consultants eCSeI 
favored the original bill iSs¢ 
by the 


House of Representatives 
| 


hat the revise¢ 


feeling t version pro- 


vides on limited benefits 


Funds to be Increased 
for Highway Program 


The Federal interstate highway 


program has received 


a shot in the 


arm as Secretary of Commerce 
Mueller announced that Federal 
funding will be increased by S718 
million over original plans for the 
remainder of 1960. 

The action represents a 1 pe 
cent increase over the $1.6 billion 


originally authorized for use in the 
last six months of 1960. It was not 
reported whether the change will 


have any effect upon plans for Fed 


eral reimbursements to states in 
L961. 


The Bureau of Public Roads has 


announced that competition has 


been so keen for interstate con- 
struction contracts during the first 
half of 1960 that low bids have 
averaged 11.9 per cent under state 
engineers’ estimates. The average 
number of bidders on these proj 


ects has been eight. 
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IRS Announces Rules 
for Expense Accounts Now From NSPE 


The Internal Revenue Service 
has announced in a technical in- 
formation release the rules which 
will be followed in dealing with ENGINEER IN 
entertainment and employee ex- 
pense accounts deducted as busi- 


nes eres bY erreons, 1 GQVERNMENT NEWSLETTER 


prietorships 
In the case of corporations and 


The NSPE Functional Sec- 


partnerships, expense account. in- 
tion for Engineers in Govern- 


formation must be submitted along 


with the tax return forms for the ment Practice has inaugurated 
25 highest paid officers or partners a new, regular monthly pub- 
receiving incomes over S10,000 lication, Engineer in Govern- 
Expense account payments must ment Newsletter. The News- 
be included with salary and other letter, according to Section 
income in determining which are Chairman, Wesley E. Gilbert- 
the highest paid and whether on son, “is designed to further 


not their incomes exceed $10,000 : . 
communications among all 


engineers in government prac- 
tice, and between the NSPE 


] xpense account information 


need not be submitted, “In the case 


of persons supplying legal, ac : ‘ 

counting engimecring Or other Functional Section and govern- 

professional services, the expenses ment functional sections at 

which will be billed directly to the the state and local level.”’ 

client. However, these persons Gilbertson added that ‘‘we view this Newsletter as being a 


hould) maintain records reason- : . : 
ees Sia pine erie clearing-house for the exchange of information and news on 


all developments of particular interest to engineers in govern- 
ment practice and their respective employers.” 


ibly sufficient to establish the busi 
ness purpose for the expenditure.” 
In the case of consultants being 


reimbursed by clients for out-of Interested engineers who desire to receive the Engineer in 
pocket expenses, records concern. Government Newsletter each month should fill out and mail 
ing personal on emplovee expense the coupon below. 


accounts need not be filed with the 


consultant’s income tax return, but 








must be maintained to “establish im ca 6 Se ee ee ee es eae | 


the business purpose for the ex 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS CODE 24 
2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


penditure. 


Please enroll me as a Participant in the Functional Section for 
Engineers in Government Practice and place my name on the 





mailing list to regularly receive the Engineer in Government Newsletter. 


NO JACKETING 






Participation is limited to NSPE members. 
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| 
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gecite a | —_—_———— ae a ae ae ee acer 


it takes the place of old 
fashioned pipe coils and 
jacketing. More economical 


DEAN e = 
PACTELCOUL - “Gil IN 


to install. High Btu transfer : 
pie. Sturdy. Lightweight PNTICUTIOWNE): oc Sess ee Wid. Soeies 0 5-e ace 6. Seorh 9 Se REDOR oS SES de wR Oe TCS 
Better in every way. MELTING 
Write for Data Sheet 15-60 TANK 
Series, and Price Bulletin 259 BIEMODD -.clivd.S STS a0 on ee 0S Oe a ee EDS EEE DS OA GS 
@_, DEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
1038 Dean St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
STerling 9-5400 C5 a a er Zone..... SEs 8s oa ears a 


reek. 0S Aes Backed by 25 Years of Panel Coil Mfg. 
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Hundred Colleges Receive 
Kodak's Annual Awards 


e Grants Based on Total Graduates 


e Planned to Help Meet Rising Costs 


S800.000 have been awarded 


Contributions amounting to more 
to about 100 American colleges and unive inder the Eastman Kodak 
Company's annual aid-to-education pre company has announced. 
The amount is moderately above kod: contributions last vear. 
he company’s program this veat 
calls for sixty-five direct granis:; 
forty-four fellowships for advanced 
Kodak’s total expenditures unde 
ls 1 


study in science, engineering, and 


business; and a variety ol special If aid-to-education program have 


contributions. amounted to about $3.5 million. 


During the vast five years, , 
, We look upon aid to educat 


investment in the future 


investment which will bring 
tinuing b fits o A rican 
VERTICAL FILE eee I try bape be sale | 
eee GLIDER STYLE commented 


Steel For A Perfect Purpose . Vaughn, president. 





nation 
Thomas [. 


chairman, and William 


Here's ana eel, non-springing print ‘ . . 
a sa Kodak's program 1s designed to 

hools meet their rising costs 
learning in the 


f higher education,” ther 


support 





n addition to providing 
immediate assistance, we hope 


} 
l 





program will encourage addi- 


tional financial help from other in- 
, 


terested 


groups and individuals.” 
The direct grants for 1960, total- 
about $290,000, were given to 
supported colleges and 
es, Which may use. the 
funds in any way thev wish. The 
ne , erants are based on the number of 
elf-contained T-top . ! 
retained -nesmgce ve graduates of these institutions who 
A U iT tu > 
“glide” easily in or o 
As needs enlarge 
plan holders. Same-size 
tensions are available. For 
ence, extra speed and s 
the lowest priced vertical 


joined Kodak five vears ago and 
are presently employed by the com- 


pany 


The fellowships, which are for 
the 1961-62 academic 
valued at more than $150,000. The 
students to receive them will be 


year, are 








© Literature and prices available on request 


MOMAR 0... diucctiies 
S176 Cieubene Ave. - Chleage Gi, iiiants chosen by the colleges to whom the 
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PIB Breaks Ground 


for Graduate Center 
broken 


Polytechnic Institute of Brookl 


Cente? Long 


| 


land's first graduate school of 


Ground has been 


new Graduate 


necring. 


ilitv, with 


t 


h laboratories, 


SCcarch 
lished it i cost ol 


twenty acres of |: 


Rout 110, a half mile 

Nassau-Suffolk border. Do 
Polvt cl nl 
Corporat 


part Ol 


] 


R ae mF 
ACpuUuDdDII( 


Republic's 
] 


propert 


Paki y part in the 


Ing Cel 


\\ 


to 200 
for 20,000 volumes, 


othices, di 


ning ar@€a hou! 
The dinn 


lounge and meeting roon 


meeting room. 


a flexible design, capable 
' 


bination of seating up t 


sons. 


Included in the main 


will be twelve laboratories 
search acro-spact cng 
engineering phy 


¢ ectrophysics The nain 


electrical 
] 
will contain 53,000 square 
floo space. 

The second building wil 


steel frame structure of 12,000 
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square feet, housing three labora- 
tories for basic research in aerody- 
namics and high power electronics. 
It will be covered with aluminum 
and expandable in all four direc- 


tions. 


Engineering Students 
Enroll for Fellowships 


Forty-eight highway engineering 
students from thirty-eight countries 
have enrolled for postgraduate 
training under the 1960-61 fellow- 
ship and bursary program of the 
International Federation 


(IRF) 


This is the largest delegation for 


Road 


a single school vear since the IRF 
training program was inaugurated 
in 1949, 
from seventy-one countries, includ- 


Altogether, 264 engineers 


ing the current class, have partic- 
ipated in the program. 


Forty-four of the 1960-61 fellow- 
enrolled — in 
United States Universities (Ohio 
State, Yale, Northwestern and Pur- 
due) and four art 
Great Britain 
Durham Universities). 


ship students are 


studving in 
(Birmingham and 


After completing their academic 
vear, the engineers will make an 
observation tour of highway instal- 


lations and = industrial facilities. 


Then they will return to. thei 
home countries, 


cialized knowledge will be applied 


where thei spe- 


in positions of responsibility and 
leadership. 


Vietnam has the largest repre 
sentation of students in this vear’s 


class—six. 


The current crop of graduat 
engineers are from Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, 
Bolivia, Canada, Colombia, 
Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, 
Ghana, Haiti, Hone Kong, Iceland, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, Korea, Lebanon, 
Nigeria, Norway, The Philippines, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sudan, 
Surinam, Sweden, Thailand, Ugan- 
da, United Arab Republic, Vene- 
zuela and Vietnam. 


Belgium, Brazil, 
Costa 


France, 


Jamaica, 


Malava, 


Spain, 





Place Your Classified 

Ad in AE to Reach 

More Than 60,000 
Readers! 
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Johns Hopkins Forms 
Department of Mechanics 


The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Engineering announced 
today the consolidation of its de- 
partments of aeronautics, civil 
engineering, and mechanical en- 
gineering into a single unit to be 
known as the Department of 


Mechanics. 


The announcement was made by 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
and Robert H. Roy, Dean of the 
School of Engineering. 


\lso announced was the = ap- 


pointment of Dr. George Benton 
to be chairman of the new depart- 
ment. Dn 


meteorology and 


Benton is protessor of 
forme! 
department of 


acting 
chairman of the 
civil engineering. 


The action creating the new 
department was taken on the in- 
itiative of the faculties of the de- 
partments concerned, Dean Roy 
explained, and with the 
of the Advisory Board of the 
School, the Visiting Committee of 
and the 


approval 


the School of Engineering, 
administration and trustees of the 
University. 


The change will become eftective 
beginning with the current aca- 
demic vear, although students now 
enrolled may maintain their exist- 


ing study programs. 


The new action now leaves the 
School of 


partments of chemical, 


Engineering with de- 
electrical, 
industrial, and sanitary engineer- 
ing, along with the new depart- 
ment of mechanics. 


Stanford U. Plans 


Telescopic Research 


A new Radio Astronomy In- 
stitute has been formed at Stanford 
University 
panded research program in which 
distinguished visiting scientists will 


take part. 


to implement an ex- 


Experts from Japan and Aus- 
tralia already have made 
under Institute aegis. It will sup- 


visits 


port a continuing group of such 
visiting specialists who will aug- 
ment the Stanford research staff. 
The Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research sponsors the Institute. 


Research work 
telescope will be 


emphasis will be on basic research 


employing the 
incre ised and 
in solar-terrestrial physics, galactic 
radio astronomy, radio interferom- 


] 


etry, radiometry, and related areas. 


Visitors so far include Australia’s 
Stefan Smerd and Japan's Pro- 
Takakivo Kakinuma 
a staff member of the Ra 
Laboratory of the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization in Svdne\ 
nator for the International Geo- 
physical Year 


fesso1 Smerd, 


diophvsics 


is coordi- 


program of world 


wide radio astronomy observa- 


tions. 


Professor Kakinuma_ is 
ber of the 
Atmospherics at Nag 


Research In 


versity. 





THE CHARM BRACELET 


DRAFTSMEN ARCHITECTS 


for 
ENGINEERS 


LESESSSSELSSS 15455545555 


TEES 


An intriguing charm 
partly illustrated above 
daughter and sweetheart 
fessional draftsman, arct 
Among its twel 
id instruments 
» proportional di 
table, tria 
slide rule, 
$4.98. In s 
In solid 
include gift F¢ 
ORDER TODAY 
guarantee. Indiv 
lable in sterling si 
Gold-—-see price list bel 
log of professional gift 
request 
INDIV IDUAL CHARM PRICE 
Sterling 14K 
Silver Gold 
2.25 9.00 


. Drawing Pen 2 
> 25 9.00 


2. Protractor 
3. Proportional Dividers 
(movable) 3 15.00 
. Compass 2.25 7.50 
5. Drawing Table 2.25 11.00 
. Architect’s triangular 
rule 25 11.00 
. India ink bottle 2.25 11.00 
. T. square 25 9.00 
9. Slide rule 25 11.00 
). French curve 2.25 11.00 
1. Parallel rule 2.2 11.00 
12. Triangle 2.25 11.00 
Complete set of Draft-Eng 
charms only 17.50 109.00 


PERSONALIZED GIFTS CO. 
DEPT. GI1E, 160 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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Unions Start Membership 
Drive Among Professionals 


Brushing aside recent rebuffs to organized labor by professional em- 


plovees at Western Electric and Sperry Gyroscope, two giant 


AFL-CIO 


unions pledged at their recent conventions to bolster lagging member- 


ships with big drives on professional 


dustry. 


With combined total member- 
ships of over 1,270,000, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
and the International Union of 
Electrical Workers pointed to the 
shifting ratio of blue collar to 
white collar employees as the rea- 
son for corresponding changes in 
organizing efforts. 


Citing a ten per cent drop in 
membership in the last four years, 
IUE President James B. Carey ex- 
horted delegates at the union’s 
September convention for a fifty 
per cent dues increase, saying that 
he plans to put fifty new organizers 
in the field to spearhead the new 
white collar drive. 


To aid the new organizers, the 
IUE delegates passed a resolution 
to form a National Engineering 
Council, patterned on the one es- 
tablished by their District 4 unit 
in June, which will have member- 
ship restricted to IUE professional 
and technical units. 


While limiting membership to 
professional and technical units, 
the text of the resolution stressed 





and technical employees in in- 


that production workers and_pro- 
fessionals “belong together,” and 
‘The IUE has demon- 


strated that clerical workers, tech- 


said that 


nical workers, and professional en- 
gineers can be organized; that they 
workers 


can become dedicated 


within the labor movement.” 


\t the September Grand Lodge 
Convention of the International 
Machinists in St. 
resolution was 


Association of 
Louis, a_ similar 
passed calling for the IAM to “set 
up a program of organization of 
techni al, 
professional workers in our tradi- 


office, white collar, and 


tional areas of interest. 


[The IAM also noted the chang- 
ing ratio of blue collar to white 
collar workers. “Fortunately,” said 
the IAM officers in a statement to 
the convention, ‘the IAM already 
has a sizeable core of technical and 
office workers organized in some of 
the larger aircraft plants, constitut- 
ing a firm foundation for future 
organization.” 
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Professional Liability Jusurance 
FOR ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


As Commended by the Board of Directors of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers 


VICTOR 0. SCHINNERER AND COMPANY, INC. 


Investment Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Nuclear Reactor Used 


to Train Scientists 


reactor facil 
training for 
(merica’s potential al 


] 


tists and engineers is tal 


on the Cornell Universit: 


The facility was desi 
engineered by Vitro Eng 
Company in 


cooperal 
Cornell scientists and 
ind is expected to be 
operation next June 
Atomic has the contract 
PRIGA 
ind Curtiss-Wright for tl 


mn ff the 


Struct 


[he National Sci 
tion d the Atomic 
mission have made 
center which will cost 
S1.660,000. 
The 7e€To powel react 
used for studying the ba 
anisms by which a sell 
reaction may be produc 
utilized, and for examining 
teraction between neutro 
their surroundings. Scienti 


engineers will be = abl 
more how neutrons bel 
a variety ol conditions 
will be a modified 
sembly, the device will 


] 


ible design for studying 


themselves. It will be 


university-owned  reacto? 


country to POssess this flexibil 


The TRIGA training reactor 
will enable Cornell's science and 
engineering students to gain first- 
hand experience in the study of 
nuclear processes. It will also be 
used in research programs at the 


University. 

The facility will be under the 
direction of Prof. Trevo1 
Cuvkendall and Assoc. Prof. D: 

D. Clark of the Department 


Engineering Physics at Cornell. 
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Philadelphia Engineers 
Defeat Move for Union Shop 


As a result of from 
Philadelphia city engineers and the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Penn- 


Professional 


pressure 


svlvania Society of 


Engineers, the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employees, AFL-CIO, has lost 
out in its attempt to insert a pro- 
fessional union shop clause in their 
new contract with the city. 
Although it was reported that 
Mayon Dilworth and 


the majority of the City Council 


Richardson 


had at first agreed to the union 
shop demand, the overwhelming 
resistance to the plan caused the 
compulsory membership require 
ment to be dropped in favor of a 
“voluntary” arrangement. A spot 


check taken by Engineering News 


Rec ord 


sional employees of the city’s water, 


magazine among profes- 
streets, property and license depart- 
ments indicates that no city engi- 
neers have as yet joined the union. 

IAM delegate Dorothy Moell- 
ring, of the Lockheed local, re- 
nounced the “special approach” 
method for organizing white collar 
workers. ‘““What we want is for the 
people who have not organized the 
office and technical people who are 
in our industry, to consider them 
the same as machinists who work 
with their hands,” she said. Experi- 
ence has shown that office and tech- 
nical people can be organized just 
as easily as shop people “when 
thev realize the benefits they can 


obtain,” said the delegate. 


ARBA Releases Survey on 
Highway Engineers’ Salaries 


The following figures, as released 
in the sixth American Road Build- 
ers’ Association Survey ot State 
Highway Engineers’ Salaries, show 
the maximum, minimum and aver- 
age salaries paid to various Classi 
fications of engineers within state 
highway departments as of the sum- 


mer of 1960. (See chart) 


Deputy 0 

Road Desig 

Bridge Eng 

Maintenance 

Constructio 

Administ 

Chiet Cle 

Mates 

Right-of-Way 

Planning | 

Trafic Ene 

Safety Engineci 
Equipment Engineer 
Utilities Eneginees 
Secondary Roads Engineer 
Landscape Architect 
Personnel Office 

District or Division Engineer 
Resident Engineer 
Instrument Man 


2 idle 
Engineering Aide 
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The complete survey, available 
ARBA in the 


Building, Washing- 


at no charge from 
World Cente 
ton 6, DG: 


state-by-state breakdown of maxi- 


contains a complete 


mum, minimum and average sal- 


aries paid to the above classifica- 


tions of state highway engineers 


Average Average Weighted 


DRY AIR... 


PRECISELY AS YOU 
NEED IT 


NIAGARA 
CONTROLLED HUMIDITY 
AIR CONDITIONING 


removes atmospheric moisture by 
direct contact with an absorbent lig 
uid in a compact spray chamber. The 
spray contact temperature and the 
concentration of the absorbent liquid, 
two factors that are easily controlled, 
determine precisely how much mois 
ture remains in the air leaving the unit. 


This Niagara Controlled Humidity 
method, using Niagara Hygrol Ab- 
sorbent Liquid is. 


The only really precise method of air 
conditioning because it removes 
moy4sture as a separate function trom 
heating or cooling to give 

ance of accuracy of air moi 

trol 


It is the most reliable because the ab- 


sorbent is continuously and automat- 
ically keptatthe proper concentration 
No moisture-sensitive instruments are 


required to control your conditions 


It is the most flexible becau 
you can either hold the precise con- 
dition you need as long as you wish 


or vary it with accuracy. 


It is easiest to Operate and maintain 
because the equipment and controls 
are simple and trustworthy. 


This method is successfully used in 
the storage, testing and production of 
hygroscopic materials, in process con- 
trol and asa pre-dehumidifier in com- 
fort air conditioning. 

Write for Bulletins Nos. 122 and 140. 


Address Dept. AE-11 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers 
in Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 


(Circle 7 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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Competition Keeps Highway 


Estimates At Lower Level 


Competition is continuing keen for 


highway work, the U. S. Bureau 


1 Public Roads has reported, with the result that the prices are well 


under estimates prepared by state 


An analysis of 1,706 contracts 


awarded during the first — six 
months of this year for projects 
on interstate and other primary 
system routes indicates that the 
low bidders were 11.1°7 under the 
state engineers’ estimates. In 29 


states, savings ran even higher. 


In fact, in five states, contractors’ 
low bids during this period ran 
more than 20° under the engi- 
neers’ estimates. In no state are 
construction costs running over the 
estimates. The total 
work represented by 


engineers’ 
amount. of 
these low bids in all states was 
nearly $1.3 billion. An average of 
7.2. contractors bid on each con- 
tract advertised during this period. 


Interstate highways, particularly, 
because thev are so large, have 
been criticized as being far more 
costly than originally estimated. 
Yet, according to BPR _ statistics, 
competition is even keener for 
these projects (8 bidders per con- 
tract), 
(11.97 
timates) . 


and prices are even lowe1 


under engineers’ es- 


AMA Study Reveals 
Variations in Manpower 


Wide variations in the number 
of persons hired to perform. vir- 
tually identical functions in in- 


dustry are revealed through a 
nation-wide study of representative 
corporations — released by the 
American Management 


tion. Economies effected since pre- 


Assoc la- 


liminary figures became available 
range from $36,000 a year for a 


20 


highway departments. 


single operation in one company 
more than 81,000,000 annually 
The project was ce- 

AMA as one answer to 


the profit squeeze. 


Variations of 50 per cent in man- 
powe! used to perform standard 
administrative tasks are common, 
the study shows. In two industry 
groups variations of 200 and 500 
pel cent were discovered in gen- 
work One 
company found it had 700 per cent 


eral administration 


more employees in personnel work, 
in proportion to the total work 
force, than another corporation in 
the same industry. 

Major industry 
sented in the project are: chem- 


groups repre- 


icals, drugs, petroleum, rubber, 


metal fabricating, aircraft, ma- 
chinery, electronics, electrical ma- 
chinery, food, paper and _ textiles. 

The project was originally de- 
signed by the American Manage- 
ment Association to. investigate 
numbers and ratios of administra- 
tive employees. These not only 
represent costs difficult to control 
and justify but have increased 
enormously in numbers in the past 
decade, compared with a_  de- 
crease in proportion of production 
workers. The study now provides 


meaningful comparisons among 
many additional classes of workers, 
most of which have produced wide 
and puzzling variations. T he proj- 
ect will be continued indefinitely. 
\dditional industry groups will be 
similar data 


formed to gather 


relevant to their fields of business. 


NSPE Urges President 
to Employ PE’s 


Letters urging the appoint: 
ol qualified engineers to posit 


National Capital I) 


\gency were sen 


with the 
portation 
President Eisenhower recent 
both Leonard Crook, president of 
the District of Columbia SPI] 
NSPI 


Robbins. 


Executive Director Paul 


Crook urged the Preside 


“more efficiency and econon 


1 


result if the policy-making 


tion and administration 


basically technical prog! im 
complished through qualifi 


neers.” Included in his lette: 


a list of engineers recommend 
bv the DCSPE fon positions O1 
ministrator, deputy administ 


and members of the board. 


to EFemember 


North Dakota Society of Profes 
sional Engineers—Annual Meet 
Nove er 3-5 1960 
Hote Williston, North D 

Wyoming Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Nove - 
be », 1960, He g Hote ( 

MA 

Arkansas Society of Professional 
Engineers — Annual Meet No- 
vember, 1960, Little Rock, A 

Puerto Rico Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Annua leet 
Nove ber 1960 Build 
Cole e lh 
Pue » Rico 
Professional Engineers of Oregon 
A \I + ‘ ] 1» 
A | vie YO i= 4 


genlero 


rt 


1960, Marion Hotel, Salem, Ores 

Maine Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting Novem- 
ber 5, 196f Augusta, Maine 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, Febru- 
ary 9-11, 1961, Hotel Ft. Des Moine 
Des Moine Iowa. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Ju 4- 
7 1961 Olympic Hotel, Seattle 


Washington 
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Engineers 
Week Has 
14 Sponsors 


Fourteen leading engineering fig- 
ures from industry, education, gov- 
ernment, and private practice will 
serve as individual sponsors for the 
1961) National Week, 
February 19-25. 

The sponsors are: Werner von 
Braun, director, George C. Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center, National 
\eronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; John L. Burns, P. F 
dent, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica; Allen B. Du Mont, P. E., group 
Allen B. Du 


Division of 


Engineers’ 


presi- 


general 
Mont 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Everitt, 


manager, 


Laboratories; 


Corporation; William = L. 
P. E., dean of engineering, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; James F. Fairman, 
P. E., senior vice president, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York; V. E. Gunlock, P. E., 
man, Chicago Transit Board; Titus 
LeClair, P. E 
Power Applications, General Atom- 


chatr- 
manager, Nucleat 


Dynamics 
Linder, 


ic Division, General 

Corporation; Clarence H 
P. E., vice president, General Elec- 
tric Company; Major General A 
M. Minton, P. E.., 
engineering headquarters, United 
States Air Force; R. H. Roy, P. | 

dean, school of engineering, Johns 
Hopkins University; Ole Singstad, 
P. E., consulting engineer; Rav- 
mona KR. Tucker, P. E., mayor, 
City of St. Louis; A. V. Whiebel, 


Tennessee Coal 


director of civil 


P. E., president, 
& Iron Division, United States Steel 
Corporation; Frederick H. Zur- 
muhlen, P. E., R. A., commissioner, 


NAL 
NEERS’ 











FEBRUARY 19-25, 1961 


NGINEERING... 


CAREER OF OPPORTUNI 


Cover design for the 1961 National Engineers’ Week promotional kits 
which were mailed in October to all NSPE affiliates. Additional kits for 
local chapter or state society use may be obtained from National Society 


headquarters. 


Department of Public Works, City 

of New York 
The sponsors’ 

pear on the letterhead of three 


names will ap- 


mailings to be made for the Engi- 
neers Week Committee. 
mailings will be sent to a list of 


These 


800 publishers of daily newspapers, 
6000 consulting engineering firms, 
and more than 1000 presidents of 
industrial firms employing large 
numbers olf engineers. 
The theme of the 1961 
neers’ Week observance is “Engi- 
\ Career of Oppor- 
selected to help in con- 


Engi- 


neering 
tunity,” 
veying to young people something 
of the scope and extent of the 
career possibilities which are open 
ing for the engineering graduate 
in many fields 

Promotional kits for the Engi- 
neers’ Week observance were mailed 
in October to all state societies 
and local chapters. The kits con- 
tain samples of the posters, ban- 
ners, lapel buttons, bumper stick- 


Design for bumper sticker for the 1961 National Engineers’ Week. 
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ers, and gummed seals, along with 
suggestions for developing a_ basic 
Engineers’ Week program at the 


chapter level. Suggested activities 


(Continued on page 


CALM 





ALLFLEX 
VIBRATAMERS! 


Custom- 
Engineered 


FAST to 


solve your 


problems. 

In Stainless Steel, 
Bronze, Monel 
write, wire, phone 
today for 


“VIBRATAMER” 
DATALOG 601 


LLIED METAL HOSE CO. 


3775 Ninth St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Telephone: Stillwell 4-5173 
(Circle 9 in Reader’s Service Dept.) 
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HERE'S HOW BORDEN FLOOR GRATING CUTS COSTLY FIELD CORRECTIONS ... 
Insures correct dimensions, fit, and placement... 


1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to the customer for approval, when necessary. This plan show: 
size and shape of the grating area—how grating clears all obstructions. 

2. Each finished panel is carefully checked for accuracy of dimensions. 

3. Each panel is plainly marked with its number to insure quick, easy installation. 

4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop floor. Over-all dimensions and obstruction openings are checked 
against shop drawings. 

5. Erection diagram showing panel mark numbers is supplied for field installat 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 





Write today for FREE 16-page catalog 
showing all basic types of grating; more Gentlemen: 
than 30 dimensional drawings of sub- Please send me NEW 1960 BORDEN Catalog 
types; eight safe load tables for steel 

and aluminum grating. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO.! covre” Xen 


" s "i eu St. 
Greatest name in gratings 
953 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N.J. | City and State 
Plants at: UNION, N.J.; LEEDS, ALA.; CONROE, TEX.; BEETON, ONT 
(Circle 8 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 











Ge merican 


meinmecer 


A New Report 
by the 


Professional Engineers Conference 


Board for Industry 


Engineering 


Professionalism 


HE Professional Engineers Conference Board fon 


Industry in cooperation with the National So- 

ciety of Professional Engineers has made the 
sixth of its depth surveyvs—this one on Engineering 
Professionalism in Industry. The survey is another of 
the annual reports established in 1952 by the Board, 
and was conducted by the Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion of Princeton, N. | 

\ few of the interesting facts uncovered in the 

survey are 

@ Only 17 per cent of the engineers interviewed 
were fully satisfied with their profession 

@ Fifty per cent of the engineers interviewed felt 
their professional status was recognized to only 
a moderate degree by the company. 

@ Belonging to professional societies was the move 
most frequently cited by engineers as a step to 
improve the status of the profession. 

@ Almost 70 per cent of the managers interviewed 
felt that identifying an engineer’s name with 
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in Industry 


his work would advance the profession 

@® Ninety-eight per cent of the manag inte) 
viewed felt that unions for engineers would 
hurt the profession. 

Depth interviews of engineers and managers in 
both large and small industry was the method for 
obtaining the information. The report is based on 
350 personal interviews conducted between | 
August of this year. The six major indus 
sented in the survey are chemicals, elect 
leum, rubber, aircraft manufacturing, 
instruments and machinery, which = in 
panies recognized for maintaining high sta 
professionalism and companies whose st 
this vein were not so high. 

The 66-page report, which also includes an appen 
dix giving the questions with tabled answers, has 
several highlights which can be summarized. First ol 
all, high proportions of engineers and managers agre¢ 
that it is very important for engineers to have a 
thoroughly accepted status of professionalism in then 
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companies. Agreement of objectives is a lavorable 
starting point. 

The survey revealed that the concepts of what pro- 
fessionalism means cover three main areas. The first, 
having the qualifications of a good engineer, includes 
technical competence and skill along with being able 
to generate one’s own ideas, being individually re- 
sponsible, and maintaining high standards of protes 
sionalism. 

Being able to practice the engineering profession 
under favorable conditions was the second general 
concept. Essentially, engineers surveyed did not want 
to be tied down by more routine tasks and -thus be 
prevented from using his more technical training. 

The third concept involves enjoying recognition, 
not necessarily in the economic vein, but less tangible 
types of recognition which lend prestige, stature, and 
dignity to the profession. In general, managers agreed 
with the ingredients of professionalism, but they 
tended to put more stress on engineer's qualifications 
than did the engineers interviewed. 

Engineers even in companies recognized for main- 
taining high levels of professionalism felt that there 
is still much to be done to bring professionalism to 
a high enough level in industry. 

In both types of companies where interviews were 
held, both managers and engineers felt that the pro- 
fession could be more respected, but in both cases 
the managers felt the profession was more recognized 
than did the engineers. 

\ number of suggestions were offered by both sides 
as to what can be done to build the profession, from 


Desire for Advancement 





“A” companies designate those in which high 
standards of professionalism are generally main- 
tained as recognized by expert observers. “B” 
companies are those in which the standards of 
professionalism are not so high. 








Sufficient Financial Reward 





Things Companies Can Do to Build Professionalism 
(Per Cent Saying “Very Important’) 


Engineers Managers 





A B A B 
Total Cos. Cos. Total Cos. Cos. 


Identify en- 
gineer’s name 
with his 

work 

Provide ade- 
quate griev- 
ance chan- 

nels 

Give engi- 
neers free- 
dom to ad- 
vance technical 
aspirations 
Give time 

and encourage- 
ment to pre- 
pare techni- 

cal papers 
Keep careful 
eye on job 
titles 

Encourage so- 
ciety member- 
ship and at- 
tendance at 
meetings 

Give engi- 
neers voice in 
what projects 
they work on 
Let engineers 
use company 
facilities for ex- 
perimenting on 
own time 22 
Encourage par- 
ticipation in com- 
munity affairs 16 
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Preparation of Papers 





Things Engineers Do to Build Professionalism (Per 
Cent of Engineers Who Say They Do This, and Per 
Cent of Managers Who Say a Majority of Their Engi- 
neers Do This) 


Engineers Managers 





A B A 
Total Cos. Cos. Total Cos. 


Investigate economic 
factors top manage- 
ment must con- 
sider 35% 
Belong to pro- 
fessional or technical 
societies 72 
Register as a 

as a! 39 
Attend society 
meetings 48 
Prepare papers 

for publication 20 
Take part in 
community activ- 
ities related to 
engineering 

Take part in 
nonrelated com- 
munity activities 44 
Serve as of- 

ficer or on com- 
mittee of society 17 
se. FP: E.” 

after name 





“Summing it all up, how important do you personally 
feel it is for engineers to have a thoroughly accepted 
status of professionals in their company .. . ?” 


Engineers Managers 





A B A B 
Total Cos. Cos. Total Cos. Cos. 


Very important 65% 71% 60% 64% 64% 63% 
Fairly important 26 21 30 27 32 24 
Not too important 8 7 8 4 0 UE. 
Other, no opinion 1 1 2 2 4 0 
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better communication to an investigation of economic 
factors. Both managers and engineers saw many simi- 
lar actions as steps to improving the profession, al- 
though they placed different importance on each item. 

In general, the survey serves to point up the fact 
that engineers can best advance the cause of the pro- 
fession by doing things which make them better qual- 
ified engineers. Primarily this has to do with techni- 
cal qualifications, but related to this are work atti- 
tudes, communications ability and integration with 
the company as a whole. 

Managers can best advance the cause of profession- 
alism by seeing to it that engineers’ efforts are applied 
in the best possible work environment with prope 
recognition of achievement. Both groups can do 
much to promote two-way communications. The key 
relations. 


The Professional Engineters Conference Board fon 


to the problem seems to be employee 


Industry is composed of leading industrial executives 
and was established to inaugurate and guide a pro 
gram of research survey questionnaires. The final re 


ports result from the surveys. Present chairman of the 
Board is W. K. Adkins, P. oe 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


chief engineer for the 


have 


Surveys done by this group in the past 
cluded: Career Satisfactions of Profession 
neers in Industry, 1957: How to Improve 
ing-Management Communications, 1952; How to In 
prove the Utilization of Engineering Manp 1952; 
How to Attract and Hold Engineering Talent, 1954, 
and How to Train Engineers in Indust 1955. The 
present survey will be available in full soon from 
NSPE. 


Need for Creative Freedom 








The PECBI report is in the process of being pub- 
lished, and will be ready for distribution during 
December. A handy order form will be included 
in the December AMERICAN ENGINEER for your 
convenience. 














a 
This view of an Eastern coast city shows the typical unplanned grid of 
mixed land uses, ignoring physical land characteristics. Traffic movement 
is not defined; all roads are of equal importance, regardless of flow. 


The Engineer's 
Problems 
in City Planning 


By 
J. F. CALBREATH BURDIS WALTER P. MAYFIELD, JR. 


Associate Professo Techn cal Writer 
City Planning S/ vinigan Resins (€ orp. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Springfield, Mass. 


Yesterday's Mistakes 
ague Today's Leaders 











ost American cities have 
been developed on the 
grid plan. This concept 


il enol 


frequently devised by civ 
neers at the demand of the cit 
fathers, is characterized by streets 


all the same width and blocks all 


the same cdimensions. When. the 
citv needed to be enlarged ( 
city surveyor simply added anothen 
block or two to the already existin 
orid The streets and block were 
seldom arranged accordi 
tion. Today in many <« ( 
are €ven less likely to be 
present occupancy and use. A 
often the eric plan ( 
wnores the contour of the 
] > aS kind Ol 
[ ( rimnee) 
| S appo 
di C( COTISCE 11¢ ) 
ro) ) ] L h ' 
OSE inv SIGNS O 
Ol ffi ind p 
s ) 1 pa | 
Sie . ) oom ! 
irds 
) S re 
I Come SO ) 
} Ct Cl ( 
0 Moa oda S 
om } inking ) 
I he da 
( \( 1) ly 
| nhie 1. His « 
id he has 
SUI conditio | 
of the concepts and plan I 
( ndlv witho 
; ‘i ; ; A 
( yan } not 
man or yaNCV IN ming k 
do l 1¢ }¢ ak ( 
\ ( ngving ¢ cles 
simply outmoded and 
to meet current occupal qj 
ments. The symptoms o s COI 
dition are called “bligh ( 
ence with many forms. S d 
dilapidated property are obnoxious 
signs of blight but there a 1 
that advertise the declin 
borhood The card In) t] indo. 
saving “Room for Rent,” t WO 
oO} three doorbells tppcal - OI 
what was previously a one 
hous these clearh maicate { 


trend toward tenement conditions 
Poor garbage pickup ind lack ol 
community cleanliness a otl 


definite clues of the need for bett 


planning. Inevitably there will fol 
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low a decline in population. Fon 


example, the high-school graduate 


mav leave in order to obtain better 
work Such 
indicate 
(And 
the city finds that there are more 


opportunities. condi- 


tions as these do not 
erowing, healthy town. when 


appeals against its zoning board 
than there are acceptances, that it 
is unable to raise school bonds, that 
it operates in the midst of climbing 
taxes and public apathy, then the 
city engineer should realize that 
his city is on the downgrade. 

Yet many of these problems can 
be solved by close cooperation be- 
tween city engineer and city plan 
with a high rate of 


lo 


this, the city should form a commis- 


Her, togethe) 
citizen participation. achieve 


sion for civic improvement, with 
representatives from professional, 
industrial, business, religious, and 


And 


should 


social groups members. 


the 


as 
above al! citv engineer 
be a member of such a commission. 
The representation of all factions 
in the living city will automaticalls 
point out all areas of survey and 
will 
the The engineer becomes a 
correlator at this 


First of all, the 


create accurate evaluation ol 


needs. 
Stage. 


citv. enginee) 


- 


Oe ee ee ee reer er UF TT 


4 


the 


knows his city in a very real and 
practical sense; therciore he can 
best collaborate with the city plan- 
ner in adding up the balance sheet 
of the city. He 


inadequacies, and potential trouble 


can state the debits, 


spots because he knows and under- 
the 
familiarity with its operations. In 


stands citv from a day-to-day 
addition, the city engineer can help 
the city planner forecast areas for 
land 
and determine the 
of the 


treatment 


use of new as well as re-use, 


validity of funce- 
thon land, of wate) supply, 


and of sewage and pat- 
terns of road usage 

In the 
supply a great wealth of subjective 
hie the 


Furthermore, 


short citv engineer can 


knowleder because knows 


problems — firsthand. 
as a professional man, he enjoys the 
respect of the community, the con- 
fidence of local citizens, and he can 
intelligently advise the city planner 
the 
planner, 


the 


in the wavs of city. 
The 


vith 


City the person 


whom citv engineer will 
work, has been prepared by back- 
ground and training to construct 
a master plan for orderly growth 
the 


que ntls 


for city. City planners are fre- 


either architects or civil 


engineers who have had graduate 


training in the 


planning. 


for example, hire all types of « 
neers as well as landscape architects 
and 
lieve that by drawing from 


Some 


economists 


disciplines they 


formulate a 
sign for 


alter all, not men of one 


real 


Spec 
I 


pl 


bec 


are 


Lait ol urbai 


anning firms 
ng! 
aAUSE they be 
severa 
able 


l 
Dest 


istic, 


living. City 


ole SSIOI] 


but coordinators of all 


tect or engineer, the cit 


we 


media. His job is not 


Whether he was original] 


rks 


in 


erandios« 


spending 


rathe 


derly development fon 
City 


Lo 


cupancy. 


de 


if any, application t 


de 


ab 


an 


planning as are streets and 


ping areas and capital budg 


the 


with 


Cla 


He 


al in 


mands. City planning is | 


out 


d_ schools, 


very 1 


eal 


scheme fo1 


millions 0 


initia 


futuristic 


children a 
pal ks, 


grounds are just as much a 


idle 


nd 


The city enginee) 


> CILY 


hi 


will 


plannei 


m 


S¢ 


and 
Is, especially in the early 


*¢ 


that 


the othe 10) 


the 


Shown above is a neighborhood outside Helsinki, Finland. This depicts part of a total master 
organized land use pattern, geared to physical features of the land. Traffic roads are graded in importance of 
use and the main highway bypasses the dwelling areas. ; 
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arcnl 
plannel 
and 
to propose 
building 
I dl Midls, 
pattern ol 


uman 


planning do 


46 


sent-da\ 


O prt 
] 

{1IKING 
their parents 


] 


and plas 


yart ol 


} 
i 
] 
l 


shop 
ting 
} ] 


SNOUT 


eCxpect 
work close 
offi 
Stages. 
cit 


anne) 


plan with an 


27 


practical 


] 








City planning gets top priority in on-the-move Pittsburgh. Here is an 
aerial view of the downtown area which shows route of Fort Pitt Tunnel 
under Mount Washington shortly after construction began in 1957. The 
Golden Triangle, the city’s main downtown area, is in background. The 
toll-free tunnel, now completed, was the final link in Pittsburgh’s 25-mile 
Penn-Lincoln Parkway. 


approaches the management of the 
city as a business, that he will first 
conduct an independent city-wide 
survey. The city planner will ob- 
serve the people and the children. 
He will want to see the facilities for 
road improvements, water purifica- 
tion, and city sanitation. This sur- 
vev is of major Importance for on 
it the city planner will base part of 
his master plan. The more closely 
the citv engineer and he work to- 
gether during this period, the more 
comprehensive and real will be the 
plan. 

When the survev is finished and 
the master plan begins to take 
shape, three distinct arcas of classi- 
fication appear. The city engineer 
must be concerned and involved 
with each. 

The first classification is one of 
conservation. The city must con- 
serve good areas of the community. 
Citizens must be encouraged to pre- 
vent blight, and the citv engineer 
must do his part to insure effective 
performance of municipal house- 
keeping functions and adequat 
community facilities. Carrving out 
this conservation plan involves 
suitable land use and strict enlorce- 
ment of housing and related laws. 

Preservation and conservation of 
the heritage of the citv on tradi- 
tional, historical, emotional, and 


aesthetic grounds are important. 
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For just as a community consists 
of voung and old people, so it 
should consist of voung and old 
s to give it a sense of depth 


and balance. In business or indus- 


buildin: 


try, this program would be equiv- 


] 


alent to taking care ol and protect- 


ing all the assets at hand. 


The second classification deals 
with rehabilitation of land uses 
and buildings that, in some cases, 
are beginning to deteriorate be- 
cause of decadence in the use or in 
the design of the building. Prevent- 


ing the causes of blight and _ re- 


moving the symptoms in accord- 


ance with an urban renewal pro- 
gram requires that all inadequate 
and substandard structures be re- 
modeled repaired, or altered to 
make them adequate for present- 
dav needs both in design and in 
the zoning which controls. their 
use. The city engineer must help 
the planner carefully evaluate all 
buildings that do not meet the de- 
mands of current times. The big- 
gest proportion of the city’s build- 
ings will fall into this second cate- 
gory. Admittedly it would be fine 
to tear down almost evervthing that 
suffered from some degree of inad- 
equacy, but realistic acceptances of 
present-day building costs and capi- 
tal budgeting will strictly curtail 
the amount of renewal possible, de- 





spite federal and_= state aid pro 
grams. 

Totally 
that do not meet minimum use and 


health standards will come unde 


Structures 


inadequate 


the third classification of renewal 
This deals with slum clearance and 
redevelopment of area. The process 
of demolishing substandard areas 
of clearing sites, and making land 
available for whatever purpose 
might be served under a new land 
use plan will call for redevelop 
ment by privat oO} public iVeNCciIes 
either under federal grants, coop 


erative programs, or the comp 


resale of land to the private de 
Ve lope - 
\l] thre categories must nat 


rally conform to the over-all mastei 


plan. The eneineer’s role i 
more drastt phase of plannit 
in the practical relationships of 
bringing in or redesigning roads 


and associated utilities. He 
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Come what may on November 8, the next administration is going to 
be bedeviled, as has been the present administration, with the manpowe? 


iwineering 


problem, both in general and in particular as regards the « 
and scientific force of the nation. 

During the campaign the candidates spoke often of the manpower 
problem, and with emphasis on the training of engineers and _ scientists 
M > vis a vis the Russian output of technical specialized skills. Whether these 
enpower expressions of concern will be translated into some form of legislative ac- 
Problem tion will not be known for at least several months, but there is certain to 
be renewed demand for Federal programs in the general manpower area, 
related also, of course, to suggestions for additional action on various pro- 

posals in the over-all educational programs. 
Meanwhile, although Congress is in recess until January 
been continuing developments of interest and importance in the engi 


there have 


neer-scientist field of manpower considerations. 


Representative James C. Davis of Georgia, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Manpower Utilization, has long taken a special interest 
in engineer-scientist recruiting costs of defense contractors. In 1956 and 
1957 the Davis group released figures showing the high recruiting costs 
paid for by the Federal Government through reimbursement of contractor 
costs in most cases, and by the same source indirectly through the cost 
of defense products and services. 

Now the Subcommittee has issued a further study based on a sample 
survey of 102 defense contractors. The new findings continue to show a 
significantly higher recruiting cost for defense contractors compared to 
those companies whose business is predominantly commercial. Of 76 com- 
panies which had more than 50 per cent of their business with the Gov- 
ernment the average recruiting cost was $1,022 per engineer or scientist. 
Of 26 predominantly commercial firms the average was $751. 

The report says that the defense agencies have made some progress in 
controlling recruiting costs through more stringent regulations. But it is 
noted that the Armed Services Procurement Regulations have never at- 
tempted to establish quantative standards as a means to govern the allow- ae Defense 
ability of recruiting costs. The agencies rely upon reasonableness in Contractors 
allowing such costs, both as to recruitment and pay of professional per- 
sonnel. Another important aspect of the study relates the recruitment cost 
factor to the turnover problem among engineers and scientists. Here. how- 
ever, there is no noticeable difference between defense and commercial 
firms. The separation rate by per cent by agencies is as follows: 


Defense Commercial 
Army contractors 21.6 14.0 
Navy contractors 5.4 12.9 
Air Force 10.6 14.1 


Chairman Davis commented upon issuing the report that excessive 
personnel turnover detracts significantly from the effective utilization of 
scientific and engineering talent in the defense effort. Also, he called for 
more attention in negotiating contract costs and in specific auditing by 
the military departments. The high recruiting costs, Representative Davis 
added, “also clearly indicate that the companies concerned have not made 
proper use of the free public employment services provided by our Fed- 
eral and State Governments.” 
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“Manpower Problems of the Sixties,” was the theme of a hearing befor 
a Senate Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower shortly before 
Congress adjourned. Some of the comments made at that hearing will 
raise a few eyebrows among engineers as indicative of the lack of aware 
ness by some legislators of the relative importance of engineers in thé 
technological manpower complex. Example—Senator Clark of Pennsy! 
vania opined at one point, “Also, I would give emphasis to the thought 
that the engineer is the fellow who carries out somebody else’s bright 


Sts 


idea. There may be a real need for research and development s¢ 
rather than engineers.” Senator Prouty of Vermont readily agreed with 
the observation. 

Dr. Frederick H. Harbison, director, industrial relations section, | 


ton University, tried to put that portion of the discussion into prope 


> 


perspective by noting: 





“I think it is a mistake to think in terms of engineers as all engineers 
alike. 

“We are, certainly, short and always are going to be short of highl 
creative, very imaginative engineers and scientists, the very small propor 
tion of the total number of engineers. Therefore, we have a quality prol 

Employment oad > lem “* finding — — means ore tting that ve > small emeny “ gi 
sons that mv colleague, Douglas Brown, referred to as the ‘seed cor1 ( 

Manpower source—really, the exceptional people of high creative activity. This is o1 
problem that you have to consider in interpreting whether it is 50,000 0 
50,000 engineers that we might need a year hence. It is a very qualitative 
decision that has to be made.” 

The witness alluded also to the waste of engineers on jobs that could 
best be performed by engineering technicians. Senator Yarborou 
Texas pursued that point, noting that in the United States most 
technical work in industry is performed by engineers, whereas in t So 
viet Union up to 90 per cent of the same work is performed by tech1 ins 
rather than engineers. Dr. Dael W. Wolfle, executive officer, Americar 
Association for the Advancement of Science, responded “it must ) 
remembered ... that we are using the term in a different fashion. The 
European engineer who is entitled to use that term legally in Denmark 
or in Norway or in Germany, or other countries, has a training substan 
tially better than the average engineering graduate here. He is suy 
by assistants, sometimes by two or three groups ol people, practical ¢ 
neers or engineering technicians.” Later he added, “When vou give the 


title ‘engineer’ to the person who flunked out of engineering schoo 
the end of his sophomore vear and went to work, and then icqul) 


ob title, it becomes very difficult to sav how much is waste.” 
] } 


The National Science Foundation estimates that total funds for the per- 
formance of basic research in the United States reached a level of $1 bil- 
lion in the year 1959-60. The NSF study indicates that basic research 
funds rose from about $430 million in 1953-54 to more than $830 million 
in 1957-58, an increase of 93 per cent. Throughout this period, funds for 
basic research continued at a level of about eight per cent of the total 
estimated R&D funds. Total R&D funds in the United States reached 
a $12 billion annual level for 1959-60, according to NSF. 


Of 1,491 National Defense Graduate Fellowships recently awarded, 36 “a National 
percent are in scientific and technical fields—16 per cent in the physical 
sciences, 10 per cent in engineering and 10 per cent in the biological Science 


sciences. The fellows were selected on the basis of recommendations made 
to U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick by 136 colleges 
and universities. The National Defense Education Act authorized the 
Office of Education to award 1,000 fellowships in the academic year 1959- 
60, and 1,500 in each of the three succeeding years. 

It is generally expected that an effort will be made to increase the num- 
ber of fellowships authorized in the NDEA when that law comes up for 
review in the next Congress. 
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By 
STANLEY S. PAIST JR. 
Power Engineer 
Rohm & Haas Chemical Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Practical 


Ethics 


Professiona 


ISCUSSIONS of ethics are pro- 
vocative. This inherent char- 
acteristic may account for 
the fact that this subject is avoided 
wherever possible. The oft-repeated 
advice to avoid discussions involv- 
ing religion, politics and women 
might have included ethics, but 
ethics are so basic that any discus- 
sion of the taboo subjects would 
most certainly drag ethics in by the 
heels. 

In our country, with its unique 
form of government, and in out 
Societv, individual indi- 
vidual effort and individual action 
are essential. We are currently en- 
dangered by the ever growing tide 


beliefs, 
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of massism in thought. The large 
and louder derisive chant of those 
who find safety only in numbers is 
a cancer that cannot be wished 
away. Its growth will be arrested 
and, finally, cut out only by indi- 
vidualism. 

Ethics are basic guides for indi- 
vidual effort. They shape human 
behavior. Such fundamental bases 
cannot be avoided and they cannot 
be ignored. They should never be 


They 


based on ideal 


influenced by expediency. 
should always be 
human behavior. Our experiences, 
our intuition and our formal 


knowledge combine to form the 








Engineer 


wisdom from which arises our defi- 
nition of ideal human behavior. 
Without ethics or our definition 
of ideal human behavior, we would 
be free to follow our = slightest 
whims. Because the desire for free- 
dom is an inherent human char- 
acteristic, we all wish to act unfet- 
tered by any moral or physical 
laws. However, we all have built 
into us a sense of right and wrong, 
conscience or instinct if you pre- 
fer, that gives us a sense of bal- 
ance. Even when we will not pub- 
licly admit a wrong action, the er- 
ror is quietly recorded in our in- 


(Please turn the page) 
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senses. Although we. suffer 
“pangs of conscience” when we act 
in Opposition to these instinctive 
feelings, we are human enough to 
plunge along and are sometimes 
misled by short term gains. Lack 
of knowledge or suppression of our 
insight often closes our eyes to the 


most 


long term loss. 
Individualism — is 
How can we retain individualism 
if we are all bound to the same 
ethical code? This is an admitted 
antithesis. It is solved when we 
agree on the ethical code by indi- 
vidual action. If you believe a part 
of the code is wrong, try to get it 
changed by orderly revision. Don't 
pick up your marbles and go home. 
Don't think that it is useless to pe- 
tition for change because “every- 
one’s against it.”” The great ideas of 
philosophy and the great acts of 
history did not, we can be certain, 
majority. In fact, 


emphasized. 


come from a 
many of these were accepted only 
after much debate and trial. The 
lucid idea of a gifted mind often 
requires a patient, and sometimes 
painful, approach until others, less 
gifted, overcome their prejudices. 
In this instance, the word “preju- 
dice” means being down on some- 
thing you are not up on. Once 
you get “up” on something, it of- 
ten has a disquieting way of being 
all right. 

If we attempted it, you and I 
could probably not get a mutually 
agrecable code of ethics. This 
should not surprise any of us, how- 
ever. 

There is a tangle of ethics be- 
cause of an unavoidable, confused 
ethical heritage. Consider the fol- 
lowing list of complex cultures we 
have in our past!: 

@ The Hebraic 
on the Ten Commandments with 


culture, based 


emphasis on the group in total 
“covenant.” 

@ The Christian systems, based 
on the Beatitudes, the Sermon on 
the Mount, with emphasis on the 
redemption of the individual 
through the fact that God recon- 
ciled himself to man. 

e The Renaissance culture, 
based on the individual and his 
freedom. 
1—From “The Tangle of Ethics” by 
Samuel H. Miller, Harvard Business 


Review, January-February 1960. 
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@ The Industrial Revolution, 
based on the technical application 
of science to production and dis- 
tribution. 

@ The — Scientific Revolution 
based on fundamental natural laws 
and the correctness of these natural 
laws. 

Each of these cultures or systems 
had and, in some cases, still has its 
characteristics. Each produced a 
different kind of individual and 
society. All have occurred within a 
few hundred years. 

Examine some conflicts, or tangle 


of ethics, in cultures which are very 
much alive in us today. Try plac- 
ethics of ambition, pres- 
profit 


ing the 


tige, success and motive 





Our ethical heritage has evolved 
from a long series of complex cul- 
tures in our past. 


which were bred in the Industrial 
Revolution with its quantitative, 
mercantile evaluations, alongside 
of the Beatitudes where the meek 
are blessed. Here is a conflict which 
must trouble many thoughtful 
people. 

We are just beginning to dis- 
cover cultural habits and ethics of 
oriental systems. The oriental art 
of staving away from extremes and 
striving alwavs to be at the center 
is beginning to have some effect on 
us and our desire to compromise, 
even if the truth may point toward 
an extreme. Our culture and ethics 
are constantly vielding to change 
under a combination of factors 
which, themselves, remain unstable 
and shifting. It is easy to imagine 
the derision that would greet cer- 
tain customs of behavior that were 
popular 50 years ago. When an 


engineer, living in this stage of 


civilization and with this kaleido 
scopic ethical background, tries to 
define his ethics, he has a much 
more difficult task than is generally 
assumed. First he must decide 
which set of ethics he will em 
ploy. Ye then 


dovetail all conflicts. Finally, he 


must attempt to 


must be prepared to change his 


base in an orderly and progressive 


manner as new demands are mad 


by an unstable and continuall\ 


shifting culture. 


For example, all he has to do is 


] 
generally 


(and this expression 


means we don't know th comple x 
itv of the factors involved) tak« 
the Christian ethics embodied in 
the Beatitudes and the Sermon on 
the Mount, dovetail these ideas 


with those spawned by the Ind 


IS 


trial Revolution and then chang 
the result with the new demands 
made bv the Scientific Revolution 
and ICBM’s. Not an easy job 

The Pennsylvania Society of 
Professional Engineers has a cod 


of ethics which was drawn up be 


fore the Scientific Revolution was 
old enough to have any influence 
However, we must assume that th 

code grew out of the remaining 
tangle of ethics which has been 
recounted. We should agree that 
this code must be kept up to date 
as our ideals and culture chang 

The knowledge that makes us 


individuals will 


thinking, free en 
able engineers to alter their code 
| 


of ethics in a fruitful, orderly ane 

progre ssive manner. 
The Pennsylvania 

Professional Engineers and the Na 


Societ' ot 


tional Society of Professional Engi 
neers have the booklet £t/ 

Engineers. This booklet 1S im 
portant for two reasons In its in 
troduction it gives the history ol 
current engineering ethics and, in 
cidentally, remarks on the changes 
that have 
Secondly, it gives definite, ippli- 
cable Rules of Professional Con- 
duct as practical guides regarding 


the intent of the Canons. 


taken place in this area 


The Canons are important bases 
but thev are general statements of 
intent. They are in effect—‘‘against 
sin.” The Rules of 
Conduct, reworded and compiled, 
over the two-year period from 1955 
1957, from the source 
tion of many engineering socicties, 


Professional 


informa- 
regulatory, teeth in 


put definitive, 
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the Canons so that a better delin- 
eated “bite” may be clamped on 
offenders. 

Although the booklet Ethics for 
Engineers is a principal resource 
for judging alleged unethical ac- 
tions, it is not the only reference 
used by PSPE State and Chapter 
Ethics & Practice Committees who 
must deal with practice violations 
as well as ethical ones. Other Com- 
mittee references are: 

@ State Registration Law _in- 
cluding all pertinent legal opinions 
that have been handed down from 
Cases tried. 

@ Pennsylvania Society of Pro- 
fessional Charter be- 
cause its by-laws contain the rules 


Engineers 


which prescribe the methods to be 
used and the final punishment to 
be accorded members who violate 
adopted ethical standards. 

@ Local chapt } 
PSrE 18 72 


organization and local 


charters be- 
cause “grass-roots” 
type ol 
chapters have jurisdiction in their 
own areas although their charters 
must be approved by the. state. 
This local freedom of action has 
its advantages but it can be disad- 
vantageous when certain chapters 
act independently in different di- 
rections and out of accord with the 
best interests of the whole. Here is 
another illustration where indivi- 
dual thought and effort are of con- 
sequence. In this instance, a sound 
appraisal would show that indi- 
vidual chapters should abide by the 
will of the majority until they can, 
by persuasive argument and_ or- 
derly revision, change the base to 
a more desirable one. 

@® National Sociéty of Profession- 
al Engineers Professional Policies 
over-all 


because we need some 


guides to help state and local 
chapters work inside a loosely fed- 
erated system. In the same manner, 
local chapters are loosely joined by 
the state system. 

@ Pennsylvania Fee & Salary 
Schedule because an engineer's pay 
is an important item and a con- 
troversial one. 

@ Ethics & Practice Committee 
Chapter Handbooks 


Pennsylvania, we are trving to set 


because, in 


down in writing the procedural 
rules which should be used by all 
chapters to guide the efforts of 
their Ethics & Practice Committees. 
We believed that if a published 
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standard existed, it would be used. 
Currently, there is some reason for 
disappointment there is 
not more uniformity among the lo- 
cal committees in their procedures. 
Incidentally, the National Society 
is amending an NSPE handbook 
which they hope will provide pro- 
cedural uniformity among the 
States. 

The six references itemized 
above, plus Ethics for Engineers, 
provide seven references which are, 


because 


currently, what should be used to 
judge ethics and practice violations 
in PSPE. ‘These references are not 
perfect. In fact, some have been in 
existence such a short time that ex- 
perience has not rubbed off the 
rough edges. However, they are a 
start and, as such, thev are a bul- 
Society. We should 


a searching discussion of 


wark of ou 
welcon 
them. We should hope all engi- 
neers profit from their use. It is 
most important that all engineers 
are sufficiently interested in them 
to be guided by them where they 
are sound and to petition for then 
revision where change is considered 
reasonable. It mav be. as the num- 
ber of industry-emploved medical 
doctors and lawvers YrOows, that the 
professional engineering codes will 
become a prototype for these em- 
ploved professionals also. 

Now, it might be well to illus- 
trate the diflerence between ethics 


and prac tices. 
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ly power engineer. Mr. Paist has been 
a registered professional engineer and 
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he has served on the Ethics and Prac- 
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State Ethics and Practice Committee 
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The foregoing, dealt primarily 
with ethics only. Practices are easien 
to handle than ethics because prac- 
tices are defined by law, the State 
Registration Law in Pennsylvania. 
Mal-practice cases, and there are 
over 220 currently being investi- 
Pennsylvania via ow 
headquarters, have 


gated in 
PSPE _ state 
generally a “black and white” as 
pect. They occur exclusively, be- 
tween engineers and the public. 
Ethics violations are much more 
dificult to assess and prosecuté 
because thev are not determined by 
a law, because they usually occw 
in the much more explosive and 
contentious realm of engineer ver- 
sus engineer and because they have 
a “grey” aspect unlike the “black 
or white” aspect of the practice vio- 
lation. 

For a typical case involving eth- 
ics, consider an advertisement in a 
classified telephone directory which 
is two columns wide, 2 inches high 
and contains this phrase in bold 
face tv pe -“Sound, Low Cost Struc 
tures Start With Good Design. We 
mav be able to save vou future wor- 
ries and needless expense through 
proper design and supervision of 
construction.” 

How does this comply with Can- 
on #2 which states, “He will not 
advertise his work or merit in a 
self-laudatory manner and he will 
avoid all conduct or practice likely 
to discredit or do injury to the dig- 
nitv and honor of his profession?” 

How does this comply with that 
part of Rule #5 which reads, “The 
substance of such advertising shall 
be limited to fact and shall contain 
no statement or offer intended to 
discredit . another engineei 
by implication.” Can this engineer 
save money where another enginee) 
cannot? 

Or consider Rule #6 
states—“Telephone listings shall be 
limited to name, address and tele- 
phone number under each branch 


whic h 


listing in which he qualified.” 
Shall the Ethics & Practice Com- 
mittee involved tell this registered 
engineer that his advertising, which 
presumably he has used for many 
years, is not circumspect? That is 
unethical, and unless he 
it PSPE action will b: 
drop him from membership and 
petition the State Registration 
(Continued on page 56) 


changes 
taken to 
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The Failing 


of The Malpasset Dam: 


A Close Examination of the Engineering 


HE disastrous flood and large 
loss of life which occurred at 
Frejus, Southern France, to- 
ward the end of 1959 when the 
recently completed Malpasset Dam 
failed, emphasizes once again the 
which 


tremendous — responsibility 


rests with the engineer and _ his 
work. 

A provisional report has now 
been issued by the Committee of 
Inquiry set up by the French Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Later a full re- 
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That Preceded A Baffling Disaster 


port will be issued giving the con- 
clusions of the Committee on the 
failure of this concrete arch dam, 
which was described when it was 
completed as the thinnest dam in 
Europe. 

Site investigation after the fail- 
ure showed that the concrete blocks 
forming the base of the dam had 
been well bonded into the founda- 
tion rock. It was found that even 
those sections of the dam which 
carried with them 


were moved 





pieces of the foundation rock, the 
two still being bonded together. 
Some of the concrete from. the 
bleached wall had been carried fon 
a distance of as much as 450 ft. and 


pieces ol this concrete wert 


tested 
for compression and tension and 
found to be. satisfactory. The 
strength of a construction joint was 
also tested and it was found to have 
deve loped a satisfactory strength 
Records showed that regular tests 
on the concrete strength were made 
during construction and that the 


quality of the aggregate used was 
satisfactory. 

Concrete placing was carried out 
block bv block, in successis lifts 
and nothing was found to have 


been done which varied from the 
normal constructional 1 


wethnods 


The cause of failure was not 


found to be overflowing and subse 


quent undermining of the down 


stream face because the dam did 


not overflow 


Severe | } 


vibrations from dis¢ large 


Robert Buron, left, French pub- 
lic works minister, and two engi- 
neers examine broken Malpasset 
Dam which crumbled, flooding the 
French Riviera town of Frejus in 
the Reyran River Valley. The in- 
spection followed government or- 


ders to investigate. 
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valves have been known to occu 
when these valves are insufficiently 
aerated on the downstream. side. 
Three hours before the dam failed 
a discharge valve was in fact 
opened but severe vibration was 
not felt. It was felt that as some 
twenty previous operations of the 
valve had been made without inci- 
dent this could not be the cause of 
failure. The 


valve was also found, from photo- 


discharge from. this 
graphic evidence, to have been 
corrects directed onto a concrete 
apron. Previous operation ot the 
overflow confirmed the view that 
the slipping of the left bank which 
was noted was not caused by cro- 
sion from. the jet. 

It had been advanced that the 
failure of the dam was caused by 
seismic disturbance but investiga- 
tions revealed that there had not 
been any earthquake shocks in the 
davs preceding the failure. Micro- 
seismic phenomena was also not 
considered to have any bearing on 
the collapse of the dam 

Sabotage had also to be consid 
ered as the means of destruction of 
the dam. A. large quantity of ex 
plosives would have been requircd 
to cause instantaneous failure of 
the dam and it was not thought 
possible for such an amount of ma 
terial to have been placed in post- 
tion without be ing detected 

The reservoir keeper reported 
that at the collapse he heard a suc 
cession of cracks and immediately 
afterwards there was a flash, caused, 


it is considered, by the released 
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American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers Regional 
Nov. 3-4, Boston, Massachusetts 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers—Fal! Textile Conference, 
November, Raleigh, North Carolina 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Annual Meeting Nov 
27-Dec. 2, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York, New York 

American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers—Annual Dinner, Nov. 29, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
New York 

American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engi- 
neers—Electric Furnace Conference 
Nov 30-Dec. 2, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Conference, 
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View of the ill-fated Malpasset Dam after it burst on December 3, 1959, 


causing hundreds to be killed in the ensuing flood. 


watel It is not likely, states thre 
Commission, that the failure of the 
dam was caused by a meteorite be- 
cause in that case the flash would 
have preceded the failure by 
cracking 

Observation of the dam after the 
collapse showed that substantial 
movement of the left abutment had 
There was movement 


taken place 


of most of the remainder of the 


dam with the exception of the ex- 
right bank. This leads the 


Commission to the conclusion that 


treme 


failure of the rock below the foun- 
dation of the dam led to the de- 
struction of the dam. 

It is now the object of the Com- 
mission to find out exactly why 
this movement took place. 

The rock below the foundation 
was grouted to ensure watertight- 
ness although the take of the grout 
was very small. Generally speaking 
the foundation rock was imper- 


meable which might have hindered 


anv accidental flow and _= led to 
On the other h: 


a certain number of faults 


unde) pressure. 


rock might have assisted infiltra 
Lactors 


which the Commission considered 


} 
ore? 
LIC] 


tion. There were 


might have assisted infiltration 
First, 


highway had 


construction of a nearby 


involved — | 


lasting. 
Secondly, movement of the dam 
which was exposed to 
the sun in its upper part) and 
which expanded more because the 
reservolr was not. as filled. 


Thirdly, the heavy rainfall in the 


davs just before the disaster might 


innels be 


have formed cleavage cl 
neath the dam. 
Future work 


planned at the site of the dam is 


investigation 


the driving of a tunnel into the 
rock below the left abutment 
Seismic investigation is also to be 
carried out into the nature of the 
rock upon which the ill-fated dam 
was founded.—End. 
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Students often consult with other 
faculty members and consulting 
engineers in the city. Prof. John 
Martinez, right, is shown discuss- 
ing a problem in materials with 
S. X. Zanca and D. R. Giblett. 





NE of the most important 
problems in the field of 
engineering education is 
that of providing a bridge between 
the theory of the classroom and the 
art practiced by the professional 
engineer. Many times students fail 
to understand how the 
courses studied are 


many 
combined in 
the solution of engineering prob- 
lems. A student will 
in fluid mechanics, 
ics, electrical theory, mechanics ol 
materials and the like, but 
put these fields together in any 
problem. Usually there is a “‘de- 


take coursés 
thermodynam- 


never 


sign’’ course in the senior year in 
which the student is exercised in 
certain technical phases but all too 
often these courses do not provide 
the unification required. 


ethics and 


Proles- 
sional problems are 
often dealt with in seminar or non- 
credit courses and very little exer- 
cise is given in the actual manage- 
ment of a project. One solution 
to this problem is found in a new 
plant design course in the revised 
mechanical engineering curriculum 
at Tulane University. 

[his course was conceived to ac- 
complish three objectives. First, it 
was to provide a unifying course in 
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By 


CHESTER A. PEYRONNIN, JR., P.E. 
Associate Professo? 


Tulane University 


TEACHING 


PROFESSIONALISM 


which students would be required 
to combine knowledge in different 
fields to produce a finished design. 
Secondly, it was to provide an €x- 
perience in the creative solution of 
problems without the formal guid- 
ance usually given to classroom 
problems. Lastly, it was to provide 
an insight into professional prac- 
tice with emphasis on ethics, engi- 
neering arts, and project manage- 
Since the National Societs 


of Professional Engineers is activels 


ment 


interested in the last facet and 
since many of the ideas presented 
were influenced by society thinking 
on professional practice, this article 
will present some of the highlights 
of this course. 

This course is a departure from 
the typical lecture, laboratory, 01 
that the 


engineering 


computation course in 


structure of a small 
organization within a larger organi- 


The 


groups ol 


zation is simulated. class is 


organized in approxi 
mately ten students. One is desig- 
engineer. Unde 
engineers 


nated as chiel 


him are three project 
who supervise several design engi- 
neers depending upon the size of 
their problem. These positions ro- 


tate throughout the semester so 


that each student functions in some 


position of responsibilit Facl 
chief engineer will set up his own 
organization and assign portions ol 


the work to them. He makes out a 


work schedule and= assignment 
sheet at the beginning of his tow 
At the end of two weeks he ( 
quired to submit a progress report 
and a promotional rating on ¢ ic] 
of his project engineers. Each proj 
ect engineer will likewise rate the 
men working under hin IT he 
faculty member assigned to. this 


class will act as liaison between tl 
eroup and anv outside “cust 
section of the organiza 


Other facults 


or othe 


tion meml l 
frequently called upon as consult 


ants in their special fields ind am 


project engineer may consult them 
after obtaining approval from the 
chief engineer who first. satisfies 
himself that thev have need of out 
side help 

Everv two weeks there is a Stafl 
seminar in which special problems 
are discussed so that students who 


didn’t work on some phase of the 


probl m profit from the knowledee 
of others. In this period members 
of the groups are 


fend 


required to cde 


their designs or clarify thei 
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Work progress is checxed at con- 
ferences, in which the students are 
required to explain and defend 
their results. L.-r.: L. C. Grundman, 
the author, E. F. Alline, D. L. Hall, 
and L. E. Cole. 


presentations and in turn receive 
criticism or comment upon then 
work. The success in bringing this 
management phase home to the 
students can best be illustrated in 
a light vein by the often heard re 
mark “if we didn’t have so much 
paper work we could get the de- 
sign finished.” 

The class meets formally for one 
lecture period and two calculation 
periods a week but the students 
are required to be present only at 
the beginning of the calculation 
periods in order to check in with 


then supervisor. The class meets 


in a special room that is used only 
for this class and contains a small 
prok ssional library of catalogs, and 
manuals and manutacturer’s litera- 
ture. Thus the students operate as 
if they were in their own. office 
building. The actual hours spent 
in the course are far above those 
required but there has been but 
litthe adverse criticism from the 
students. It scems as if thev enjoy 
being set free, so to sp ak, and will 
work 


their own once they start a prob- 


willingly many hours on 


lem. Since the problems allow a 


wide choice of assignments there 


are few instances of students work 
ing in areas which do not interest 
them. It is this interest that makes 
this course successful. 

Formal lecture work is ke pt toa 
minimum. Lhe few lectures that 
are given are directed toward the 
application of theory rather than 
the presentation of new theory. 
Lectures are given by topics and 
not paced by the normal classroom 
hour but continue until the sub- 
ject is covered and all questions 
are answered, even if it means us- 


ing up a portion of the calcula- 





tion period. Part of this ts 


impress upon the students 
gineering project accomplishment 
cannot alwavs be tied t t Lorts 
hour week but rathei 
paced to a task that must 

ed in a given time. 

The lecture series begi 
lectures on proposals and ce 
customer relations and 
the profession, mandat 
cretionary codes, plan 
cedures for design, prod 
construction schedules 


lems and draltineg 


Shown is the Mechanical Engineering Building, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
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human engineering and 
plant site selection and layout. Ap- 
plication lectures on foundations, 


salety, 


piping, pumps, vessels, electrical 
motors, controls and wiring, and 
machine design are included. Many 
problems that 
course are discussed in informal 


arise during the 


lectures or in the staff meetings. 
One of the most spirited discussions 
always come during the session on 
ethics. The students become aware 
of their responsibilitv and are very 
serious about wanting to elevate 
the standards of the profession. 
The major 
course is on problem and design 
work. The problems are quite dif- 
ferent textbook 
problems of years ago. Each prob- 


emphasis of the 


from the usual 
lem is chosen to illustrate a dif- 
ferent facet of engineering with a 
minimum of effort but a maximum 
of individuality. There are several 
small assignments and then one 
major problem. In each problem 
the students are given only the gen- 
eral requirements, customer desires, 
and required extent of presentation 
completeness. 

The first problem will usually be 
a code problem to acquaint the 
student with the terminology and 
organization of various codes. One 
problem would be to design a fuel 
storage facility for a given quan- 
tity and type of fuel. Here the stu- 
dent must consult the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters codes 
and local building codes. He must 
prepare the drawings plus a list of 
mandatory requirements and cer- 


About the Author... 


Peyronnin it, 

received his B.S 

in mechanical 

engineering = in 

1947 from Tu- 

lane University, 

and his master’s 

in 1950 from the 

Illinois Insti- 

Prof. Peyronnin§ tute of Tech- 
nology. Present- 

an associate professor of mechani- 
cal engineering at Tulane, he has 
worked several years in industry. A 
former editor of the Louisiana Eng 
neer, he is a member of ASME, NSPE, 
Tau Beta Pi, and Alpha Lambda 


Sigma. 
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The students work in teams with members assigned to various phases 
of the work ona rotational basis. L.-r.: L. E. Cole, L. C. Grundman, E. F. 


Alline and D. L. Hall. 


tain discretionary improvements 


that he wishes to make. 

The second short problem will 
be one dealing with the use of pro- 
fessional and manufacturer's litera- 
ture as aids in the solution of prob 
lems. For this problem the student 
is usually assigned a piping prob- 
lem to be designed in accordance 
with the American Standard Code 
for Pressure Piping but using a 

manutacturer’s forms to 
flexibilitv analvsis. This gen 

consists of two vessels which 
connected by a suitable 
a given service. The stu 
has a wide choice in d Signing 


system but is required to d 


sign for minimum stress in the hot 
condition. 
The third problem is usually a 
creative problem involving som 
or mechanism. One ex 
of this would be a device to 
mass produce figurines made from 
Plaster of Paris. The students must 
oO Into the laborator\ and dete 
mine the propel mixture, allowable 
hold time, setting time, and maxi 
mum drop distance in the extrac- 
| 


tion procedure. He must then de- 


vise a machine that will mix the 
plaster, inject the mix, and remov« 
it from the mold when drv. Fin 
ished drawings are required fo 
this device. 

Another in this series is a wate 


sampler to remove a one quart 


sampl« of water from a 

everv hour for a twenty-four 
period, The sample must 

true sample including 
and must be portable, Ca] 
operating on 110 volt a 

battery wer, and must 
pletel cycling. Here 
mechanical eng 
= 


dents 
sedimentat 
sure vat the design will 
nts. Only thes 

given the 


designs are 


requirem 
structions 
Preliminar 
frequel in order to pr 
group trom going too tal 
ing. Complete 
s must be 
components 


of problems in 


consists of requiring the 
1 


to devise or plan a device 


ll in the price range of 
] 


] with a manutacturin 


] 1] t 
only one dollar tor ma 


pure hased cOmMpon nts. I] 


that they will plan on a prod 
the novelty, automotive gad 
household gadget field. Once 
have produced an idea ther 
have it reviewed by anothe) 
who will make a market 


ten people to determine the 


bility of the idea. Some 


ideas submitted in the past 
! 


marketed 


verv good and could bs 


Once the students have com 


(Continued on pa e 58 
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Professional Profiles 


Miss Carolyn Maffetone, secretary, hands a letter from the 
National Council of Engineering Examiners to Charles C. 
Bonin, stating that he has largest known number of engi- 




















neering licenses in United States. 


\ recent check by the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners, Clemson, South 
Carolina, has revealed that the nonexistent title of 
‘Most Registered Engineer in the United States 
should be awarded to Mr. Charles C. 
neering manager of Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
New York City, Mr. Bonin now holds 51 state engi- 
neering licenses tor the United States and its posses- 


Bonin, engi- 


sions, including Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia 
and the Canal Zone. This is the highest number held 
by any United States engineer whose record is on file 
with the National Board. 

In his position as engineering manager of Ebasco, 
Bonin has many occasions to make use of the cer- 
tificates issued by the various states. Ebasco’s opera- 
tions have been conducted in nearly every state, as 
well as in over 15 countries abroad. Mr. Bonin super- 
vises the work of over 300 engineers and more than 
500 draftsmen and designers, who are carrying on as 
many as 68 major projects at one time. 

Getting all those licenses was not an easy task. 
While many states award engineering registration 
certificates on a reciprocal basis, several make it neces- 
sarv to take an examination, written or verbal, or to 
appear before a board and answer questions on a 
variety of engineering subjects. When you're more 
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than twenty vears out of college, examinations aren't 
too easy, particularly when vou're not sure even what 
type of question will be asked, savs Mr. Bonin 

Mr. Bonin is a graduate of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, where he received a B.S. degree in civil 
engineering. He later received the protessional de- 
gree of civil engineer from WPI for his thesis on the 
Northwest Power Pool, which he helped organize 
during World War II. 

If other countries should require registration of 
United States engineers, Mr. Bonin would be able to 
add several to his impressive list. He is particularly 
well known in Japan, where he directed the opera 
tions of overseas consultants and Ebasco for five 
vears immediately after the war, and where he was 
directly responsible for design and construction of the 
Kamishiiba arch dam, first arch dam ever constructed 
in the Orient. Since that time, Ebasco has carried out 
a number of steam electric stations in Japan. He also 
is well known in Italv, where work is going forward 
on the SENN Project, a 160 mw boiling water nucleat 
power plant. 

The airlines also have granted Mr. Bonin special 
recognition, as he is well past the 2,000,000 mile mark 
in airline travel, including fourteen trips around the 


world.—End. 
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CORE DRILL—The 


a new 


Acker Presidente, 
drill rig 


> 


very 


core 
field 


and 


designed for 


rugged Service, deep core 


drilling versatile operation, is 
described in a 6-page illustrated fold- 
er, bulletin 31, available from Soiltest 
Inc. The Presidente drill 


for use in engineering 


is de signe d 


civil testing 
work in soil sampling and rock coring 
in mining and mineral prospecting 
The 
skid 


models 


and in construction 
drill, 


mounted 


operations 
available in both 
and truck-mounted 


new 


can be used to core to depths of 4500 
feet, according to the brochure. The 
folder fully 


many special features; the hvdraulic 


new describes the rigs 
drill head, octagonal spindle, heavy 


duty transmission and power train, 
brake 
control placement, hoists 
hydraulic \lso 
described are some related accessories: 


the drill rig, 


automatic chuck, ai and clutch, 


convenient 


and sealed circuit. 


a line of masts for wate! 


pumps, diamond bits and bar- 


re ls. 


core 


(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


VIBR ATION—A 16-page 
describing the complete line of prod- 
MIB 
control vibra 


booklet 


vibration 


brochure 
ucts manufactured by Electronics 
and 
available Th 
principles of 


to excite, measure 


tion is 


describes the 


now 


testing and gives a description and 
specifications for the complete line of 
MB electrodynamic vibration exciters 
shaker 


supplies and sine and 


electrohydraulic systems, elec 


tron powel 


random motion’ electronic’ control 


consoles. Electrodynamic exciters offer 


maximum force outputs from | to 


100,000 Ibs. Electronic powe! supplies 
have output tube plate dissipation 


2KhW to 240KW. 
includes sections on 


maximums of from 


The booklet 


vibration pickups and vibration meters 


also 


used in 
rockets 


testing engines, missiles, 


and equipment of any type 
vibration. A final 
MB's 


mode pad and engine, 


subject to section 


covers vibration isolating Iso 


machinery and 


shipping container mounts. 


(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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CASTERS—A 75-page educational buy- 
ing aid for all personnel involved in 
and casters has 


purchasing wheels 


been published by The Colson Corpo- 


ration. According to D. F. Adams 
Colson’s vice president in 
sales, “The information 
tl booklet, ‘Colson’s 

] Number 


pl vides our 


charge of 
contained in 
Comparative 
and Dimensional 
buying public 
ereater means of accurate com- 
The Colson 

to that of five 


As much as 


brochure com- 
other 
possible, 
a self-indexing com 


Each comparison section 1s 
into two parts—the caster sec- 
this 
heel section. In all cases the 
odel caster is listed first. The 

model is indented and is 


eath The booklet, 


purchasing ag 


nd immediately following 


devel- 


most quality for 
lists virtually eve 


' } } ' 
S pnvsk il characte 
I 


(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


WATER-— [he 


huge I mey 


story of water and the 


outlay necessary to pay 


h vear is told 


booklet just rele ised 


our annual water bill ea¢ 
in a new 16-page 
by Caterpillar Tractor Company. It is 
Water Bill U.S.A.” Day by 
national water problem be- 


ore icute—more_ costly but, 


ost part, we do not realize 


happening and the terrible 
future, 


booklet 


this problem and tells of ways in which 


poses to our the pub 


states. The discusses 


cans are working to solve it 
etter 


hed control 


farming practices and 


programs 


(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PHOTOCOPYING—Bulletin — 100 


1-page combination — brochure 


swatch book has been prepared 


Transcopy, Inc. to described its 
of diffusion transfer photocop\ 
terials. Product descriptions 


for over 25 different weie!l 
types of negative and_ positive 
: 


and films are outlined in the 
These papers and films includ 
Supe! 30 


tive pape! desiened to lenethen 


copy’s new Positive 


tion life—six different 
card stock, transparer 


POSITIVE s 
and others lso includes 
d 


escriptions of Transcop. 


Mercury photocopiers 
| 


(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


EQUIPMENT—Hydreco 


, , 
ol valves, and 


motors, 
mn on mobile equipt 
ichinery, ir¢ 
eeneral bullet 
Hvdreco Divi 
Air Brake Cor 
providing con 
lata on 
0 products 
photo 


ings illustrat 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service 


De pt 


ATOMIZI 
brochure ( 


Machine nd 


R—Bulle 


! 


I tiea 
Centrifug 
ngineered for ¢ 
yn,” is available fi 
iw Inc, The 
cusses atomization techniques 
Sprav Dryer designs, and 
f 


of centrifugal atomization 


formation «¢ he Bowen 


chine and different Bow 
iver Wheels used in conjunct 
dryin 


it for various spray 


tions 
(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept 
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REFERENCE — A Groban 
Supply Company “Equipment Catlog 
and Hydraulic Reference Manual” is 


now available. Groban manufactured 


64-page 


and government and industrial sur- 
plus products are illustrated and 
described with engineering specifica- 
tions, technical drawings, suggested 
usages, etc. The catalog covers electri- 
cal, hydraulic and mechanical items 
original manufacture or 


every industry. In- 


used for 
maintenance in 
cluded are air 
parts; fluid and gas pressure tanks; 


compressors; diese] 
generating plants AC-DC; hoists; hy- 
draulic control valves, cylinders, gauges, 
motors and pumps; superchargers; ven- 
tilati 
many, many more. 


blowers; water pumps and 


o 
1p 


(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SHAFT REDUCERS—“Paralle! Shaft 
Speed Reducers” is a new 36-page 
book (2719) that describes Link-Belt’s 


completely redesigned and expanded 


line of “balanced design” 


parallel 
shaft reducers in fifty-seven sizes, in- 
cluding twenty-three new sizes. Single, 
double and triple reduction units are 
available in capacities up to 2.800 
h.p. at high or low output speeds, and 
ratios up to 292:1. Book 2719 describes 
the complete line and includes full 
information for selecting the correct 
drive for every application. Sixteen 
pages of rating tables contain thermal 
and mechanical horsepower ratings 
for each input and output speed. Load 
classes are shown for almost 250 
driven machines. Overhung loads, ex- 
tended shafts and outboard bearings, 
dimensions and actual ratios are in- 


cluded in additional tables. 


(Circle 23 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


HANDLING—“‘Move Up to Bulk 
Handling,” a 6-page bulletin pub- 
lished by Dracco Division of Fuller 
Company, describes ways in which it 
is claimed plastics users save costs and 
get better productivity by modernizing 
their methods for handling pelletized 
plastics. Bulletin #532 points out that 
“buying by the bag and then handling 
by hand adds to the cost, but not to 
the value of incoming materials.” By 
switching from bag to bulk handling 
with pneumatic conveying, firms using 
a million pounds of polyethylene a 
month can save up to $13,000 a 
month, the bulletin says. Shown are 
examples of combination and suction- 
type Airstream Conveyor Systems and 
how they are used in plastic processing 
plants. Also described are actual in- 
stallations ranging from a comprehen- 
sive, automatically controlled,  11-svs- 
tem installation to a smaller, vet high- 
ly versatile system used by a medium 
sized producer of plastic film. In each 
case, convevor installations had to be 
engineered around manufacturing 
procedures and plant structure pecul- 


iar to each user, it is revealed. 


(Circle 24 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


FLUORESCENT—A handy 


19-page 


publication listing several hundred 


compounds exhibiting fluorescent 
characteristics is now available as a 
euide to identifying solutions through 
their fluorescent properties. Compiled 
as a result of vears of research with 
the Aminco-Bowman — Spectrophoto- 
fluorometer, the publication lists not 
only compounds, but activation and 


fluorescing wavelengths, pH values, 
and ultimate sensitivities (concentra- 
tion in micrograms-permilliliter pro- 
ducing a useful ten per cent full-scale 
meter deflection at maximum sen- 
sitivity). The publication also contains 
a bibliography of approximately 
forty fluorometry papers describing a 
wide range of research projects; many 
are available without charge as_ re- 
prints from Aminco. The compounds 
list and Bulletin 2336, describing the 
\minco-Bowman Spectrophotofluorom- 
eter in detail, are available from the 


American Instrument Company, Inc. 


(Circle 25 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


las 


HEATING—A 
hvdronic heating manual for commer 
PB-125, is 


now available to heating contractors, 


100-page Perm 


ag 


cial application, number 


architects and designers of modern 


heating systems according 


hydronic 
to an announcement by the Permaglas 
Division, A. O. Smith Corporation 
The Permaglas manual for comme1 
cial installations is divided into five 
sections and provides various applica 
tion details and new svstems features 
resulting from changing installation 
trends. One section of the new manual 
is devoted to “Basic Principles” with 
details on: heat emission rat 

tion of temperature drop; flow rate of 


water through a system; measurement 
of system pressure drop; the Milinch, 
head pressure; selection pump; 
and air separation and pressure purg 
ing. Other sections are d 

“Boiler Sizing,” ‘Modern 

sign,” and “Boiler Re} 

Piping.” The manual, ¢ 

sizing charts, specifications 

grams, wraps up into on 

basic details for the installation and 
selection of equipment for a modern 


“hydronic” heating syste 


(Circle 26 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


LOAD-SPAN TABLES—A 4-page load- 
span catalog section covering precast 
concrete roof and floor channels has 
been prepared by the George Rackl 
& Sons Company. The section covers 


standard 24-in. wide channel with 
nominal 4-in., 6-in., 8-in., and 12-in. 
depth. Charts for each size show 
allowable — superimposed loads in 
pounds /sq. ft. Each page is illustrated 
with a dimensional drawing of the 
channel cross-section. The formula 
used in figuring loadings is also in- 


cluded. 


(Circle 27 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 





These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer's claims. 
To receive any of the new literature described in these columns, merely circle the item number in the Readers Service 


Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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> Society News 





Board Adopts Model Law for 
Engineers at Fall Meeting 


The National Directors of NSPE 
19-21, for their annual fall meeting. 


met in Denver, Colorado, October 


Among the programs which met 


action after long pending was the model law tor engineering registration 
as recently approved by the National Council of State Boards of Engi- 


neering Examiners (NCSBEE). 


Other highlights of the meeting 
included: 


@ Approval of action for the 
certification of technicians rec- 
ommended by the Engineer- 


ing Technicians Committee. 


@ Announcement of a new news- 
letter for engineers in govern- 
ment practice. 

@ Approval of a uniform. stu- 


dent rate for subscriptions to 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


@ Presentation of a new and 
more thorough membership 
program. 


@ Authorization of the publica- 





Engineers’ Week 





Engineers’ Week Committee 
Chairman Warren G._ Stadden 
shows promotional kits to members 
of the Board. 
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tion of a legislative handbook 
with a target date of January, 
1961. 


Although the Board adopted the 
model law suggested by NCSBEE, 
they rejected for further study the 
suggested model law for land sur- 
veyors. Adoption of the model law 
for engineering registration cli- 
maxes several years of study and 
work by the Board in this area. 
Before this law would be applied 
in any state it is expected that the 
wording would be changed to suit 
local 
phases of the law make it a fairly 


conditions, but the major 


universal one. The various sections 
set forth definitions of terms, qual- 
ifications, terms and conditions for 
the board of examiners, powers of 
the board, general requirements 
for registration, and the regulation, 
of applying or receiving the appro 
priate certificate. 

In connection with the contro- 
versial section of the model law on 
Robert Wil- 


liamson, chairman of the Registra- 


corporate practice, 
tion Committee, told the Board, 
“The intent of Section 22 is simply 
to permit individual registered pro- 
fessional engineers to practice or 
offer to practice engineering 
through a partnership, joint stock 
company or corporation and to per- 


stock 


company or corporation to make 


mit the partnership, joint 
charges for these services and have 
a legal right to collect for them.” 


The provision ol corporate and 
partnership obligations would. al- 
low individual registered engineers 
to practice through such forms of 


organization, provided the indi- 


viduals shall be liable for their pro 
fessional acts and provided that the 
personnel of the corporation o1 
partnership who perform engineet 
ing services are registered. In ad- 
dition, it would be required that 
wings, 


engineering judg 


all final plans, designs, dra 
etc. involving 
ment and discretion shall be signed 
and sealed by the registered engi 


neers who prepared them 


Objections were also raised by 
some delegates to the clause ex 
empting Federal employees from 
registration requirements. William 
son reminded the Board that de- 
leting the clause would lessen the 
chances of having the law passed 


in many states. It was decided that 


the law 


acceptable if the clause remaine 


might be more generally 


(n interesting discussion 
evolved over the report of the 
Engineering Technicians Commit 
tee, which resulted in the adoption 
by the Board of the nine com 


mittee recommendations set forth 


in the article 


entitled Institute 
Recommended to Certify Techni 


cians” in the October issue of the 


AMERICAN ENGINEER. The article 
also set forth conditions under 
which the institute would be es 
tablished and operated 

The Functional Section for En 


gineers in Government announced 


the beginning of a newslette: 
which can be ordered by using the 
order blank on page 15 of this 


issue. The newsletter will be simi 


lar in character to the other three 
published 


newsletters now being 


by the Society. 


Review Committee 


The Policy 


recommended changes o1 


eight 
stuciies to be made in the by-laws 
Also under thei 


Board voted to establish a stand 


suggestion the 


ard rate of $1.50 for all student 
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subscriptions to the AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER. Previously 
groups had been paying only $1.00. 

Other changes of the Policy Re- 
word 


some student 


view Committee included 
changes or recommendations {oi 
NSPE’s_ policies toward 


national defense, natural resources, 


study of 


public works, registration of PE’s 
in industry, reciprocity of registra 
tion, Federal Government _ re- 
search, and the relationship of 
surveyors to professional engineers. 

Phe new membership — policy 
suggested by the Committee in- 
volves the personal sponsorship of 
new members by older members. 
This plan, a version of the ones 
used most commonly by civic 
groups, is planned to give regis- 
tered engineers more incentive to 
join, and to keep the interest and 


enthusiasm of new members at a 


high ebb. 
It Is hoped that 
person introduce each new mem 


having one 


ber to the Society and its programs 
and policies, will eliminate the 


large number of — introductory 


members who do not afhliate at the 


termination of their introductory 
period, 

The Legislative 
hopes to have distributed by Jan 
uary, 1961, a legislative handbook 
which will assist the state societies 
in their legislative activities. One 
source of information for the book 
is a questionnaire which is being 
mailed to the state societies for de 
scriptions of their past experienc 
with legislation. The January dead- 
line is set up in hopes that the 
book will be available to the vari 
ous societies when state legislatures 
convene in the early part of the 
vear. 

\ recommendation made by the 
State Society and Chapter Activi 
ties Committee to investigate the 
possibility of developing and main- 
taining special bibliographies on 
engineering suitable for extracun 
ricular reading for students at all 
levels of schooling. It was sug 
gested that this could be done in 
] 


cooperation with other interested 


engineering organizations and 


through the Library of Congress, 


but the matter was referred to the 


Committee 


Engineering Preparation Commit- 
tee for further study. 

Other recommendations accepted 
by the Board from the Chapter Ac- 
tivities Committee included a better 
filing system for material sent to lo- 
cal chapters, the instituting of a 
uniform July | date as the com 
mencement date for administrative 
vears within state and local groups, 
and a request that state societies en 
dorse officially the NSPI 
tion, “Ethics for Engineers.” 

The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee brought to the attention of the 


publica- 


Board a suggestion that more ag 
gressive action be taken to. ce 
termine whether ,or not to. start 
a move to have: registered —pro- 
fessional engineers listed as a group 
in the telephone director \ meet- 
ing in July with officials of ATX 
indicated that consideration might 
be given to such a _ listing pro- 
vided that there were sufficient 
interest and a sizable number of 
listings. Since — the Consulting 
Engineers Council is also working 
on a similar move, the Commit 


determine 


tee will attempt 











Speaker Receives Award 


Hon. Floyd E. Dominy, Commissioner, United States 
Bureau of Reclamation (left in left photo) accepts for 
the Bureau an award from J. Phillip Murphy repre- 
senting the American Institute of Steel Construction. 
The award is made for work done on the Glen Can- 
yon Bridge. The bridge won the first award in the 
class A division for bridges with spans of 400 feet or 
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more, and is shown in the model at the right which 
was on display among other engineering exhibits at 
the NSPE Fall Meeting. Dominy addressed the Board 
of Directors at a general luncheon on the subject, 
“The Professional Engineer in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion.” The text of Dominy’s speech will be run in the 
December AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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Thoughts om 


RProfessiomalismm.e«e 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE Executive Directoi 


Young Engineers’ Month 


HAT defines a “young engineer’ has never been precisely 
set forth. There are those of mature years and graying hair 
who would be recognized by all as “young” in approach to 
many engineering problems. There are those young in years with 


a maturity far beyond their years. 


But without precise definition, all in the profession recognize a 
responsibility to give every assistance possible to those whose years 
of experience have not met some of the problems older engineers 
have faced. 


Tus is a particular responsibility of a professional society. Any 
profession must be ever conscious that it inculcates in future gener- 
ations the best of the philosophies and experiences of the previous 
years. But at the same time the more experienced engineers must 
realize that the experience of the past does not necessarily deter- 
mine the paths of the future. Wise heads are needed to weld the 
wisdom of past experience with the unfettered thinking of the less 


experienced. 


Az least once each year chapters should give particular attention 
to this opportunity to profit from the new ideas of its younger 
members. This is why NSPE has designated the month of Novem- 
ber for its chapters and state societies to encourage young engi- 
neers to take over the programs of the month. Reports of these 
meetings have shown repeated stimulation to young and older 
members. 


Some chapters turn over their meetings to the young engineers. 
Others honor the younger engineers at this time. Still others con- 
centrate on the special problems of young engineers calling on 
both the experienced older members and the wisdom of youth to 
suggest solutions. Whatever the program, it is in the best traditions 
of professional concern that a helping hand be extended to those 
who can profit by such discussions. 


Bur although November is suggested as the month for such dis- 
cussions, chapters should not be content that their responsibility 
for voung engineers has been met. Young engineers give real 
strength to all state society and chapter activities. Their thoughts 
and energies are needed in all professional activities. Every com 
mittee can well afford a liberal ratio of young engineers, and young 
engineers should be willing to devote a portion of their energies 
to the advancement of their profession. For only as the entire pro- 
fession advances in stature, service and recognition, can their own 
futures be secure and rewarding. 
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whether one listing could be set- 
tled upon to satisfy both groups. 
Questionnaires will be mailed to a 
random group of both consultants 
and NSPE 
the general feelings of engineers 


members to discovei 


on the matter, following which a 
meeting of both groups will be 
held to consider the results. 

\ resolution presented by the 
Ohio delegation requested NSPI 
to adopt the position that field 
party personnel do not fall within 
the province of the Davis-Bacon 
(ct requirements. Soliciting the 
support of NSPE with this view 
against the Department of Labor, 
the delegation presented examples 
of struggles over this job classifica 
tion in two different states, and 
urged rapid action on the policy. 

The New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers presented a 
memo recommending certain types 
of programs which offer techno 
logical aid in the under-developed 
countries. It was presented to the 
Board with the recommendation 
that it be referred to an appropri- 
ate committee for consideration 
and action. 

The Professional Engineers of 
Colorado also sponsored two panel 
discussions on Friday morning—one 
on the problems of education and 
professional development of engi- 
neers in industry, and the other 
concerning the current status of 


the professional engineer in govern 
ment. 

he industry panel was moder- 
ated by Carl E. Dahlquist of 
Stearns Roger Manufacturing Co., 
while Wesley E. Gilbertson of the 
U.S. Public Health 
ducted the government discussion 

\ full 
for the ladies planned by Mrs. |} 
W. F. Peterson included a lunch 
eon at the Denver Athletic Club 
where Editor Jack Foster of the 
Rocky Mountain News spoke 

Members of the Colorado Soci 
ety responsible for the successfully 
Konkel, 
Hawkins, 


Service con- 


schedule of activities 


run meeting were E. \ 
CSPI 
general chairman; Hugh Hempel 


president; Sam 


national directors. program chai 
man; E. W. F. Peterson, state soci 
ety program chairman; E, W. Thor- 
son, promotion and public rela 
tions: G. C. Hahn, exhibits, and 
C. K. Kolstad, Colorado Springs 


Activities.—End. 
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Functional Section Quick answers to problems in 
Meets, Makes Plans | ail major engineering fields 


The Executive Committee of the Functional Sec- 
tion for Engineers in Government Practice met Now-—this giant manual makes 
it easy for you to find reliable, 
detailed answers to your every- 
day engineering problems. 

It brings you the most com- 
monly used data and methods in 
the architectural, chemical, civil, 
electrical, mechanical, and nu- 











Wednesday, October 19, to discuss the status of cur- 
rent projects and to plan for the coming year’s ac- 
tivities. 

Considering current problems reported by the Sub 
committee on Engineers in the Uniformed Services, 
the Committee endorsed for later recommendation 


to the board several measures that would enable en- — ¢jgqy engineering fields. Vir- 
gineers in the services to receive better pay and tually six books in one—always 
improved benefits as a means of improving the — ready to give you th approved 
retention rate. The Subcommittee also recommended | practices and safest procedures 
that action be taken to arrange for engineering for handling all types of engi- 
ROTC students to receive more credits for advanced neering assignments, particularly 





ROTC courses, encouraging them to continue through | those outside your own special- 
ized field. You can use this handy 


manual for easy reviews or ref- 
erence to important fundamen- | Your master 
tals and applications . . . for reference on 


ARCHITECTURAL 


the four-year plan. 





The Committee approved the draft of a proposed 
pamphlet entitled “Action Programs for the State 
Society and Chapter Government Functional Sec- 


ta aoe : Wz fast, dependable answers to hun- | e 

tion,” which will discuss successful activities by local dreds of questions in the office, | ¢ CHEMICAL 
functional sections. The pamphlet will be distributed shop, or field. e CIVIL 

among state societies and local chapters in order to e ELECTRICAL 
provide guidance for expanded functional section | ENGINEERING e MECHANICAL 
programs. e and NUCLEAR 











In order to improve communications between the MANUAL ENGINEERING 
national and local sections, it was decided that copies 
of the meeting’s minutes should be circulated to local 
groups. A Practical Reference of Data and 


R . i M . Methods in Architectural, Chemi- : 
egiona eetings cal, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, wien | 
and Nuclear Engineering. [association | 


Considered for Spring 
PREPARED BY A STAFF OF SPECIALISTS 


\ -eting ve SCs ( < y *T = “ s0% . * . 
Meeting Wednesday, October 19, before the Board | Editor-in-Chief ROBERT H. PERRY 


of Directors convened, the executive committee of ; ‘ 
Associate Professor, Chemical Engineering, University of Oklahoma 


the Functional Section for Consulting Engineers in Formerly Project Engineer, Scientific Design Company 


Private Practice discussed progress reports and future 680 pages, 5 x 7'2, 450 illustrations and tables, $9.50 















ictivities Whether you want to check up on formance, or descriptions of nu 
Petes : ; , the tural analysis and design of reactor systems—here are the 1 
The success of the recent regional meetings as a b or a of equilibrium facts and practical working 
; : soi of gases im water . . help you solve all ty; f engineer 
forum for an exchange of ideas was discussed, and wl t's an explanation of AC and ing problems, quickly, accurately, and 
, te ] : . . DC circuits and machinery, pump per- completely. 
it was decided to plan another series of meetings, : +: CVE EGNOS 
: ; : ’ ; Vi. JEERI 
possibly in the spring of 1961. Partial Contents Surveying 
State-level solicitation was suggested as a means I. MATHEMATICAL TABLES ie leegone 
of raising additional funds to carry out the Sections Il. MATHEMATICS H oo Niven Sa 
programs. Following the same process as in 1960, - To ee iene Pet et Wo R 
contact will be made with firms in the separate IV. ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER: Vil. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
states for contributions. ING Unies 
‘Dae aes 
A reply was drafted to be sent to Representative Mechanical Electrical Ma 
Harry R. Sheppard (Calif.) who requested comment Electrical Vill. pra rhea ENGINEERING 
fs = 4 5 Vv. H Mechanics 
from the Functional Section on excessive costs to — a. eS 
the Government due to architect-engineer costs re naa I 
sulting from change orders. The rep!y included an Stationary Eng F 
H Properties of § Pipe 
offer to meet with Sheppard on the matter. : 
: Pants A. ‘a IX. NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 
Attention was given to ways and means to estab- Nuclear Physics 
\ttent \ g t 1 t I 
' ; : : tion Ni ir Chein R ‘ae 
lish cooperative relations between the Functional it Extraction _ Reactor Material: 
Section and Consulting Engineers Council and avoid ne ne ee 
duplication of effort. The Chairman will contact the Readers’ Service Department 
President of CEC in an effort to promote a joint Send checks and AMERICAN ENGINEER 
a a li : | bI | money orders to: 230 Park Avenue 
i iat ; : ; ss : 
meeting oO the two groups aiscussing the pro 1em. New York L7, New York 
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Panel Discusses Status 
of Engineers in Government 


A Friday morning panel session 
on “The Current Status of the 
Professional Engineer in Govern- 
ment,” proved to be one of the 
feature attractions of the Denve1 
Meeting. 

Moderated by Weslev E. Gilbert- 
son, chairman of the NSPE Func- 
Section fot 
Practice, the 
Dominy, com- 
Recla- 


Bloodgood, assist- 


tional Engineers in 
Government 
included: Flovd E. 


Sureau of 


panel 


missioner, U.S. 
mation; Grant 
ant commissioner and chief engi- 
neer, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation; 
Walter E. Elder, director Region 
10, U.S. Civil Service Commission; 
William J]. Hilty, supervisor of clas- 
sification, State of Colorado; and 
F. Arnold McDermott, director of 
Career Service Authority, City and 
County of Denver. 

Discussing engineers in the Fed- 
eral Government, several interest- 
ing items were brought out. The 
Government's salary ranges for the 
lower and middle grades are ap- 
proaching salaries offered for com- 
parable positions in non-Govern- 
ment employment, but the Govern- 
ment’s most serious recruitment 
problems are still concerned with 
engineers and scientists in the mid- 


dle and upper grades. It was men- 
tioned that employment of more 
technicians 
utilization 


qualified engineering 
would result in better 
of professional engineers. One sug- 
gestion for improving the recruit- 
ment problem for the Federal Gov- 
ernment was closer contact with 
colleges and universities. 

Mentioning problems with city 
engineers, the elaborate salary sur- 
vey system established by the City 
of Denver which assures that pre- 
vailing salaries are paid to city en- 
eineers was discussed. As a result of 
this svstem the salaries of Denver’s 
city engineers have risen 35 per 
cent in the last five years. Denver 
requires registration for all engi- 
neers above the grade of Civil Engi- 
neer I, but written examinations 
are de-emphasized for appointment 
to most engineering positions as 
registration is considered an assur- 
ance of an individual's qualifica- 
tions. 

Following the panel the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Colorado of- 
ficially established a Government 
William 
N. Gahr, chief engineer, Colorado 
State Department of Public Health, 


as chairman. 


Functional Section with 





| Membership Contest Leaders 
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a, 





| AIEE Visitor 





Max Knight, official observer at 


the NSPE Fall Meeting for the 
American Institute of Electrica 
Engineers, is shown here as he ex- 
pressed greetings from his organi 
zation to the Board of Directors. 


The panel on Government engi 
neers was one olf two sponsore 1 bi 
the Colorado Societys 


held concurrently with 
Board of Directors 


which were 
the final 
session of the 
The second session discussed mat 


probicms Ol 


ters concerning the 
ducation and the protessional cle 
velopment ol the engines Im in 


dustry 


State societies leading their re 
spective groups in the membershir 
contest when the Fall Meeting con 
vened October 19 in Denver, Colo 
rado, were awarded banners for 
their accomplishments. Shown here 
receiving banners for each of the 
groups are (I. to r.) Noah E. Hull 
president, who congratulated win 
ners; Harvey Pierce, chairman of 
the Membership Committee; Rob 
erts Bouson, director from Penn- 
sylvania; Earl Reynolds, Idaho; 
George Rawlins, North Carolina 
Edward Van Wagenen, Florida 
James Evans, Alabama; and Rcb- 
ert Loveland, Indiana. Final awards 
are made at the annual meeting 
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> Strictliy Business 


Personalities President Jacob O. Whitlock of 
Midwest Prestressed Concrete Co. 
president of the Prestressed Concrete Institute for 

1960-61... Lester W. Penn Sr. 
appointed 


has be er *% leg ted 


has been construc- 
tion engineer for the campus de- 
velopment program at St. Louis 
University . Melpar’s Applied 
announces the 
appointment of James M. Crver 


Jr. as manager of the d 
and Arthur Kohlenberg as tech 


Science Division 





ivision 


nical director of the division 


Mr. Whitlock 


A. W. Piggot has been appoint 


ed assistant manager of the new 


product research and = contract 
sales department at Lyon Metal Products, Ine. 
\ppointments have been announced by Cornell- 


Dubilier Electronics Division of the Federal Pacific 
Electric Co. of Glenn E. Ronk to the position of 
general sales director, and Carl F. Sullman as an 


idministrative assistant 


. James A. Ross has been 


appointed to the position of manager, equipment 


division. of Computer Engineering Associated, Inc. 
... Kollsman Instrument Corporation has announced 
the formation of a research division to be headed by 
Arthur S. PRD Electronics, 
Inc. has announced the appointment of Thomas H. 
O’Brien as director of operations and Harry C. Nel- 


Robinson as director 


son as director of marketing. 
Alfred Strogoff has been appointed vice president 
and general manager of Adle1 
The J. N. Fauver Co., announces the appointment ol 
Reginald W. MacDonald to 
their Detroit area 
neering stafl 
of John P. Pittman to the posi 
tion of | 


Electronics, Inc. 


sales ¢ ng 


\ppointment 
regional sales manage) 
for Burroughs’ Electronic Tube 
Division has 
... Joseph P. Foley has been 
marketing 
Norman 


been announced 
named 
Van Industries, 
clectronics division Lindley 


K. Nichols has joined the man- 


manager ol 


Inc. 





Mr. Foley 


agement consulting division of 

Ebasco Services, Inc., as chief consultant Sid. W. 
Jagger has been named a vice president of Reynolds 
Aluminum Service Corporation 
has been named electronics staff manager of Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge International Recold 
Corporation has appointed three new vice presidents 
E. V. Jarvis for finance, C. M. Wilson for sales, and 
C. R. Baumhofer {[o1 William 
T. Brazelton, associate professor of chemical engi- 


Morris Spector 


manulacturing 
neering has been named assistant dean for undct 
graduate administration at the Technological Insti- 


tute of Northwestern University. 
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Dr. Remo Pellin has joined Motorola’s semicon 
ductor products division as product managet 
Gerard A. Forlenza has been appointed assistant gen 


eral manager of American Cy- 
anamid Co.’s engineering & con 
struction division Telecom- 
puting Corporation has ap 
» pointed Frank Kress to the new 
position of eastern regional 


sales manager for its dat 


R. E. Wood- 


named 


instru 
ments division 
cock has 
fq y of Dana 
Wavne 

Mr. Woodcock ‘ 


bee n 


manage 
Corporation’s — Fort 
Division . . . Irving 
Zweifler has joined General Mi- 


crowave Corporation 4 VICE 


president and manager of manufacturing Eanco 
Inc., has named Arthur W. Rau as sales manager . 

Phe appointment of A. C. Hawthorne Jr. as a field 
service engineer for A. M. Byer’s Co.’s Philadelphia 
Division has been announced ... F. W. Bloecher Jr. 
has been made assistant manager of the mining 


chemicals department of Cyanamid International . . . 
] 


presiaent 


Jules C. Laegeler has been appointed vic 


in charge of engineering for the Frank G. Hough Co. 


Federal Pacific Electric Co. has appointed J. N. 

Hutson as their North Central regional manage) 
The appointment ot Lloyd A. Rager as manager of 
the new Products Marketing 


Department fon LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse Company 
Stanley T. Olafson has 


named foreign trade advisor fo1 


be Cr 


Electronics 
tion Lawrence W. Wight- 


13 Te man has been appointed assist 
4 ant to the vice president in 
¢ 4 | 
a 


Hoffman Corpora- 





charge of operations of Emer- 
Electric 


Company... P. T. 


son Manufacturing 


Mr. Olafson 


Bloodsworth 

has been appointed eastern sales 
manager for Kaiser Steel Corporation \ppoint- 
ment of Clinton J. Starke as plastics engineer in th 
laminate 


decorative group of Food Machinery and 


Chemical Corporation's Applications Technical Serv- 
ice Laboratory at Baltimore has been announced .. . 
Main 


. George R. Vila has 


Sperry Products Co. has appointed Robert C. 
as manager of engineering 
been elected president and chief operating officer ol 
United States Rubber Co. Sheldon Newberger 
has been named director of operations division at 
Adler Electronics, Inc. . Grant Pulley and Hard- 
ware Corporation has appointed Ernest J. Rhoads as 


industrial sales Hiaison man for the West Coast. 
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Nassau Chapter Education Committee 


Nassau Chapter 
Holds Contest 


The judging for the scholarship 
contest of the Nassau County 
Chapter, New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers was held 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 27th at 
the Sky Club Restaurant at Roose- 
velt Field, Garden City, N.Y. 

The Education Committee of 
the Nassau Chapter was the host 
at a dinner which preceded the 
judging ceremonies. 

Acting as judges for the contest 


On a recent trip to the Canal 
Zone Dr. James H. Sams, left, re- 
ceives the “Master Key to the Pan- 
ama Canal” certificate with the 
grade of “Honorary Aide to the 
Governor.” Dr. Sams, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of 
State Boards of Engineering Ex- 
aminers, also spoke to members of 
the Canal Zone SPE at their Sep- 
tember 26th quarterly meeting. 
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were John J. Theobald, 
tendent of schools for the City ol 
New York, Dr. Ernst Weber, presi 
dent of Polytechnical Institute of 
Brooklyn, and the Hon. Lee Denni 
Suffolk 


supe rin 


son, county executive ol 
County 

Application blanks for entrance 
to the contest were distributed to 
schools of Nassau 


1] 


all the high 
County last spring and dead-line 
for filing contest entries was April 
29th 

Dhe contest was open to all 11th 
grade students in Nassau County 


Prominent educators and engi- 
neers act as judges for scholarship 
contest sponsored by the Nassau 
County Chapter of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi 
neers. Left to right—John J. Theo 
bald, superintendent of schools of 
the City of New York, and Dr. Ernst 
Weber, president of Polytechnica 
Institute of Brooklyn, look on as 
fellow judge, the Hon. Lee Denni 
son, county executive of Suffolk 
County, hands the winning paper 
to Chapter Education Committee 
Chairman Milton Alpern of Norti 
View Ave., Wantagh, N. Y 


and entries were to be in 
ol an engineering report on some 
form of improvement needed 
the community of the applic 

The winner of the contest 


receive a S500 I-vear engineering 


scholarship at the engineering « 


lege of his choice sper 

will also be made to student 
senting the best papel Irom ¢ 
schoo \I] vinners and 
parents will be the 


of the Nassau County Cl 
their regular Novembei 


meeting 








Canal Zone Speaker 
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NSPE President Reviews 
The Year's Activities 


This is a particularly important 
time in the life of our Society, and 
I wish to report on some of the 
principal activities of the commit- 
tees and ofhcers at the national 
level. 

NSPE stands at the threshold of 
great opportunities, with a broad 
field of activities opening belore 
us. At the same time, there are 
some problems facing the Society 
that need to be solved beltore we 
can fully realize our potential. 


Today, we are one of the largest 
engineering societies in the coun- 
try. Indeed in number of qualified 
engineer members, we outstrip any 
other. We have about 47,000) pro 
fessional engineer members, and 
7.000 engineer im tramimmg mem- 
bers. But our membership gain in 
1960 over 1959 is the smallest in 
number and percentage, that we 


have had in the last seven vears. 

TPhis membership represents less 
than 25°) of the registered engt- 
neers in the United States. In addt- 
tion there are a couple hundred 
thousand more engineers, who are 
qualified for registration, but who 
have not vet realized the advan- 
tages of becoming registered engi- 
neers. 

NSPE must have life—dvnami 
programs to attract these two 
groups; the registered to join, and 
the nonregistered to become regis- 
tered and then join. To accom- 
plish this requires the 


combined 54,000 


purpose 
action olf ou 
members working at the local, state 
and national levels. 


In many respects, the local chap- 
ter is the most important in many 
of these activities. As Paul Robbins 
put it, the local chapter is the pic- 
ture window of our Society. These 
nonmembers are standing outside, 
looking in through that window. 
We must make the picture they see 
so attractive that they will like 
what they see, and come knocking 
at our door to enter and join in the 
work of the Society. 
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Each one of us is an NSPE pub- 
lic relations representative in_ his 
own community. The public at 
large, and these other engineers in 
particular, form their picture of 
our society and oun profession from 
our members and chapter activi- 
ties. When we, as individual engi- 
neers so conduct ourselves, that we 
are recognized as true proles- 
sionals, we bring credit to our pro- 
fession and our Society. This means 
that each of us must be always 
conscious that the true profes- 
sional is one who serves his com- 
munity, his state and his profes 
sion. In doing this we increase the 
stature and the standing of ow 
profession, This will build up 
pride in the profession, stir the in- 
dividual engineer to. have — this 
pride, and make it important for 
him to identify himself with us in 


this work. 


We, at the national level, cannot 


reach these individuals directly. 
Through the activities of the na- 
tional officers and committees, we 
can only give counsel and advice. 
By collecting ideas trom all of the 
states and chapters, studying the 
Various programs, and bringing the 
best together for passing along to 
the other states and chapters, the 
NSPE Membership Committee, and 
the State Society and Chapter Ac- 
tivities Committee, are constantly 
developing ideas and suggestions 
lor chapter and state programs that 
will enable the grass roots mem- 
bers on the firing line to do a more 
effective job. There are many ex- 
cellent ideas in the suggestions 
from these committees. Not all of 
them will work in all cases, but 
there are many that will fit into 
every chapter's programs. We must 
remember that the best plans are 


of no avail, if they are not used. 


Membership in NSPE must be 
made to mean something to the 
nonengineers. The nonregistered 
engineer must be shown where he 


can improve his professional stand- 





Noah E. Hull, NSPE president, 
addresses Denver meeting. 


ing by becoming registered and 
joining NSPE. We have plenty of 
ammunition, if we only use it; foi 
the nonregistered enginee. an 
educational campaign on the ad- 
vantages of registration; the spon- 
soring of courses or seminars on 
professionalism, as was done in 
Baltimore; refresher courses to pre 
pare for examinations; such as have 
been conducted for corps of engi 
neer officers at Ft. Belvoir; in- 
structions on how to apply for reg- 
istration. Above all, in these activi- 
ties, each individual engineer, by 


his personal contact, can do the 


most effective work. The Texas 


Society has increased its membe) 
ship greatly by campaigns ol per 
sonal contact and is now the larg 
est state society in total member 
ship. A new campaign is underway 


personal 


there now, based on this 
contact. 

mter-society 
llv. The 


the engineering 


Developments — in 
relations are coming rapii 
organization of 
profession for more eflective action 
is gaining ground daily. One ol 
the recent developments, and a 
brand new one, came trom the 
Founder Societies’ Past Presidents 
Task Force on Unity. At their last 
meeting, in September, this group 
made a recommendation to then 
society presidents, that the presi 
dent and vice presidents of the Na 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, the Engineers Joint Council, 
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and the Engineers Council for 
Professional Development, meet 
regularly four times a year, to 
better coordinate the over-all work 
of the three organizations. As 
your president, and in accordance 
with the NSPE policy, of always 
working with other engineering 
societies for the advancement of the 
profession, I have notified the Task 
Force and the presidents of EJC 
and ECPD of our willingness to 
meet with them, at mutually agree- 
able times. 

In another phase of our activi- 
ties, the Committee on Engineer- 
ing Technicians is busy developing 
rules and regulations for the imple- 
mentation of the Institute for En- 
gineering Technicians. Actual im- 
plementation of this important 
phase of our activities will come 
during the coming vear. 

In this day of rapidly changing 
and expanding technical and _ sci- 
entific development, new problems 
arise which affect our profession. 
Recognizing this, two new commit- 
tees have been appointed. 

The first, with Past President Dr. 
Clark Dunn as chairman, is the 
Committee on the Merging Role 
of the Engineer and Scientist. 

The second committee is charged 
with other 
volving the proposals made for 
action by the Federal Government 
which concern the engineering pro- 
fession, such as the one for a De- 
partment of Engineering and Sci- 
ence, or the one for a Department 


important studies in- 


of Urbiculture. 

In this campaign year, the Na- 
tional Society of Professional En- 
gineers presented to the platform 
committees of both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties a suggested 
platform plank calling attention 
to the importance of engineering 
and scientific activities, and sug- 
gested ways that these important 
men could more effectively be 
utilized. 

Neither of the two presidential 
candidates has indicated in the 
campaign that he has a real grasp 
of the enormity of the role to be 
played by engineering and science 
in the coming decade of the 1960's. 

30th Vice President Nixon and 
Senator Kennedy appear to give 
‘too little recognition of the exist- 
ence of such problems as the proper 
utilization of scientific and engi- 
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neering manpower, the develop- 
ment of professional career pro- 
grams which will permit the Fed- 
eral Government to attract and re- 
tain the necessary level of qualified 
manpower, and the strengthening 
of our educational preparation for 
careers in engineering and science. 

The next President of the United 
States must reflect a spirit of total 
determination to come to grips 
with the reality of a situation which 
includes an intense competition 
for technological supremacy. 

Not only the Federal Govern- 
private industry, and 
industrial leaders 
increased at- 


ment but 
business and 
must focus greatly 
tention on basic science and engi- 
neering if we are to continue eco- 
nomi United 
States. 

In the field of employment prac- 
tices, particularly in industry, af- 
fairs have been really moving, as 
you will learn from the Engineer 


expansion of the 


in Industry Committee 

Events in connection with union 
activities have been particularly 
heavy. One of the latest: In an 
NLRB election held at the Sperry 
Plant on Long Island, in Septem- 
ber, the unit of professional em- 
ployees and technicians voted for 
no union, in spite of strenuous ef- 
forts of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers and ESA to 
keep them in the union. NSPE, at 
the request of the professional en- 
ginee! 
counsel to those desiring decertifi- 
cation. Requests for such informa- 
tion and counsel are increasing in 


employees at Sperry gave 


frequency, coming both from em- 
ployees and from industrial man- 
agement. 

Increased activity is occurring in 
all phases of NSPE. 

More student chapters are being 
formed, the new scholarship foun- 
dation has been incorporated, a 
new model law has been adopted 
by NCSBEE; the Legislative Com- 
mittee is working on a guide book 
for legislative action at state and 
local levels; the Public Relations 
Committee is developing the film 
on professionalism, primarily for 
use in the engineering schools. 

The Functional Sections for En- 
gineers in Government and for En- 
gineers in Private Practice are 
working to solve questions peculiar 
to each of their groups. 


We are on the march. NSPE is 
recognized in Washington, as the 
voice of the engineering profession. 
The executive and 
branches of the Government are 
information 


legislative 


constantly calling for 
and suggestions from our Washing 
ton ofhce. 

A further addition to the staff, is 
the first of the field men, whose 
duty it will be to go around to the 


chapters and state societies to help 
them in their problems and pro 
mote membership and local activi 
ties. 


We are growing in size, prestig¢ 
and we dare not stop. But we face 
some problems and one of the most 
HOTS 


hard to 


important is just plain 


That 


come bv. We 


stuff is always so 


are proud of oui 


society and the work it is doing 


Thousands of volunteers are git 


ing freely of their time and energ 
at the chapter, state, and national 
levels as committee members ani 
officers. I have always maintained 
that this was the hardest 
outfit that I have ever been con 
nected with, and it is true This 
dedication to profession and societ 
is what makes NSPE the power tl 

it is today. 

There are limits to what car 
done with volunteers’ efforts, an 
all of these fine programs 
are carrying cost money 
have a 


You must professional 


staff to do the work required in ou 


national headquarters. We have 
the smallest staff, by far, o Th 
society anywhere nearly as large 
ours. 

Our various programs are good 


and have been developed the 


request of our members. You mem 


thorized 


bers of the Board have au 


evervone of them. At this Board 
meeting, you will be presented 

revised budget for 1960, and 

proposed budget for 1961. You 
Budget Committee and your. ofh 
cers have spent many hours work 
ing on this budget. The results are 


what they think will be best for 
the Society. Some of the projects 
you favor may not be as well fi 
nanced as you might wish, but 
there is not enough money 


evervthing that you 


avail- 
able to do 
want. Some things had to be cur 
tailed. 

Although the Budget Committec 
could not allocate as much money 
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for all the activities as was re- 
quested, which by the way is an an- 
nual problem, we are still making 
excellent progress. 

This is the first year that NSPE 
has had the advantage of the in- 
crease in national dues, which was 
voted in 1959. Based on the per- 
centage increase in membership of 
the past several years, the 1960 in- 
come was estimated at $665,000. 
Due to a somewhat smaller increase 
in membership than was expected, 
it has been found necessary to re- 
duce this budget to $650,000. No 
vital programs have been sacrificed 
in doing this. This reduction was 
made possible by economies in 
operations. This budget compares 
to a budget of $554,800 in 1959. 

The additional funds in the 1960 
have these 
increased activities, among others. 


budget provided fon 
Funds were allotted to the Pro- 
Engineers Conference 
Board for Industry for another in 


fessional 


the series of statistical research 
studies of the prolessional engineer 
in industry. This study was pre- 
viewed at the annual meeting in 
Boston and is now ready for print- 
ing. It promises to be of even more 
importance than the previous study 
“Career 


Satisfactions of Profes- 


sional Engineers in Industry.” 
Present plans call for a new study 
every other year, alternating with 
the NSPE salary survey. 

More funds have been provided 
for meetings of the Board of Ethi- 
cal Review; allotments to 
the Functional Sections for Engi- 


neers in Government and in Pri- 


large) 


vate Practice; the  Inter-Society 
Relations Committee conducted its 
survey of our members on organi- 
zation of the engineering proles- 
sion; the results of this survey have 
had great influence on the profes- 
sion and have done much to in- 
fluence closer cooperation among 
the engineering societies. 

NSPE is facing great opportuni- 
ties. We have the foundation and 
the start to lift our Society and our 
profession to greater and greater 
heights; to be an instrument that 
will be of untold value to the pub- 
lic and this nation of ours. We 
must keep going and we must have 
the ammunition to carry on the 
work that you and our members 
have started.—End. 
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plaved, $1.80 per line. Three or 
consecutive insertions $1.50 
line eacn., 
ed: Same rate as General 
ing 
Wanted: Undisplayed, 90 
line. Three or more consecu- 
ive insertions 75¢ per line each 
Displayed: General Advertising 
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Iail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington6, D.C 














ositi Wanted 
Positions antec 





Civil Engineer, P. E. BSCE 52, MEAdm, 
M.ASCE, M. NSPE, 9 years experience 
i! . planning, design, specs, and 
construction of industrial structures, 
itility ystems and highways for re- 
earch facilities and commercial devel- 
opments. Capable as project leader. For- 
eign location desired. Box 1001, AMER- 
ICAN ENGINEER. 

Sales minded M. E., 43, registered, free 
to travel extensively, background in both 
contractin anc independent consulting 
air conditioning heating plumbing). 
Desire « tact th aggressive contract- 
ing or er Re 


ineering firm. R ime on re- 
quest. B 901, AMERICAN ENGINEER 


ENGINEERS WEEK 


(Continued from page 21) 


cover such things as newspaper 


publicity, exhibits in store win- 
dows and other public places, ra- 


dio and TV 


bureaus, and film showings. Sam- 


programs, speakers 
ple newspaper sections obtained in 
connection with the 1960 Week are 
included: in the kits. 


Film catalogues from U.S. Steel 
and Allegheny Ludlum Steel are 
also included in the kits. The cata- 
logues list a number of films suit- 
able for showing to general audi- 
Week. 


Order forms for obtaining the films 


ences during Engineers’ 


Engineers’ Week poster design 
available on logotypes for inser- 
tion in newspapers, magazines, in- 
dustrial house organs, or engineer- 
ing publications. Type-high “logos” 
of the size shown may be ordered 
from the National Society for $1 
each. 





Positions Wanted 





Registered Civil Engineer de 
with contractor with pro 
into company, 8 year 
highway construction. Box 
ICAN ENGINEER. 


Registered Professional 
varied experience, 1c 
design and struct I 
in U.S. Corps of Engineer B L.L.B 

M.S. Box 1102, AMERICAN ENGINEER 





Positions Available 





Design Engineer 


National organization seeks e 
evaluate and render advice 
tive materials and manufact 
esses involved in _ desig! 
sporting firearms. Some ex} 
interest in firearms desi! 
necessary. Should 
ing in the 
engineering 
some experience 
facturing problen 

Small but well established 
considerable growth recor 
area with particularly 
and living conditions. Se 
recent photograph. Box 
ENGINEER. 





Miscellaneous 





INVENTION 
mental equipment 
request. Todd Consulting 


West 119th St., New York 27 


DEVELOPMENT 
Dra : 


are attached. 

\ set of seven 20-second TV 
spot films is available from the 
National Society as one of the ma 
jo. promotional items for the 1961 
Week. These films were produced 
for the Engineers’ Week Commit- 
tee for use on public service TV 
time. The films call attention to 
the varied engi- 
neering and emphasize the role of 


Oppo! tunity in 


engineering and technology in the 
vears ahead. Voice narration in the 
films is done by experienced net 
work announcers. 

The films are available in sets 
of seven 16mm_ prints from the 
National Society at a cost of S25 
per set. Orders should be placed 
as soon as possible to allow time 
for advance screening by local tele- 


station clirectors. 


vision program 


\ set of seven 20-second tape re- 
| 


corded announcements for radio 


use is again available. These seven 
separate announcements offer local 
stations a high-level type ol public 
service message for 20-second sta- 
tion breaks. The spots are recorded 
on one reel of tape, and may be 
taken directly to the station 
oram director. A set of seven an- 
nouncements may be ordered from 
the National Society for $3.50. 


End. 





Certificates and 
Emblems are available 
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The Professional Engi- The beautiful Society shield Order one of the handsome 
neer emblem is available is available in several certificates showing your NSPE 
styled as cuff links. Can styles. See coupon below. affiliation for your office wall. 
also be ordered in large 

3” size as a metal auto- 

mobiie emblem. 


Now available for the 
ladies is a_ beautiful 
Ladies Auxiliary Insignia. 


The shield mounted as a tie 
chain makes a perfect gift. 


> 


The shield worn as a tie 
clasp is distinctive jewelry 
for any professional engi- 
neer member. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


| am enclosing my check in the amount of $ ———— for which please 
send me For Professional Engineers, P. E., and Junior Members, J. M. 
J.M PLE 
f Certificate No. 1 with Chapter and State designation, priced at $1.50 
Certificate No. 2 with State designation, priced at $1.50 

American Engineer Binder, priced a ( 

Shield, mounted as a charm, priced at 

Shield, mounted as a pin, priced 

Miniature Shield, mounted on iapel buttor , priced at $2.50 
Miniature Shield, mounted on tie clip, priced at $2.50 
Shield, mounted on tie chain, priced at $2.50 

Professional Engineer Emblem cuff links (set), priced at $3.00 
Automobile Emblem (3 priced at $1.00 


Ladies Auxiliary Insignia, mounted as a pin, priced at $5.00 
Ladies Auxiliary Insignia, mounted as a charm, priced at $5.00 


PLEASE MAIL TO 3 — 
ADDRESS REG. NO. 
CITY STATE ZONE —— 


! am a member of the Society of Professional Engineers. 
State 
(and if Certificate No. 1 is desired) 
Chapter 
Charms and pins (exclusive of lapel buttons) engraved upon request 
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By Mrs. Clark A. Dunn, Chair 
man, Ladies Auxiliary Advisory 
Committee. 


By the time this column goes to 
press, every member of eve: 
iliarv should have her ov 
the 1960 issue of En 
We hope all of the men 
who read the AMERICAN | 
will have an opportuni 
this latest publication of 
Auxiliary Advisory Com1 

r\ proud ol this 
tion It contains reports of 
bers of the Advisory 
well as a wealth of other 
which should be 
iliaries ind prospecti 
QO! special IM portance 
roster of all of the 12 

country. \ 

d to Mrs. Garvin 

president of the Ady 
mittee for her tireless wo 
piling this booklet and 
of NSPE for arranging 
ing it in such attractive 

With the coming of autumn 
auxiliaries all over the 1 
coming to life. We have 
of many interesting prog 
are being St irted., 

The Auxiliary to the Phoeninx. 
\riz.. Chapter reports SUCCES 
ful first meeting. Plans 
wav for a membership 
heir money-making plan 
“Project Five.” This me 
active members will in some 
ner raise $5.00 between no 
Engineers’ Week in February 
part of this will be set asic »] 
sent to the Central Chapter to 
sist them with their schol 
fund 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the 
El] Paso Chapter had their first fal 
meeting in September. The count: 
of Austria provided the theme foi 
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the meeting. The origin of the 
“Viennese Kafleeklatsch” was de- 
scribed as members met for a morn- 
ing coffee. The theme for the Oc- 
tober meeting was Spain. 

The Auxiliary of the Mercer 
County, N. J., Chapter will be cele- 
brating its sixth anniversary this 
November. Their program for the 
coming year includes a poster con- 
test, a promotion of Engineers’ 
Week and a scholarship award. 

The Gloucester-Salem Auxiliary 
of New Jersey has purchased books 
on the engineering profession to 
be placed in high schools of the 
making 
public 


county. They are also 
plans to show films in 
schools during Engineers’ Week. 

The Harrisburg, Pa., Auxiliary 
has granted $100.00 in donations 
to the Harrisburg and Camp Hill 
Public Libraries and $50.00 to the 
Harrisburg Area Center for Higher 
Education. 

In the State of Washington, the 
ladies are interested in forming 
a State auxiliary. They made in- 
itial progress toward that goal at 
the State meeting held in Kenne- 
wick in September. A steering com- 
mittee was selected, made up of a 
representative from each of the 
eight chapters. They will study the 
possibilities of a State organiza- 
tion and are hopeful that by the 
time of the annual national meet- 
ing in Seattle next summer, they 
will be ready to organize. . 


PLANNING 
(Continued from page 28) 


suggest changes in any part of the 
master plan where he considers the 
costs of city services to be dispro- 
portionate to the value of the plan. 
In other words, it is the city engi- 
neer’s duty and responsibility to 
sit at the right hand of the planner, 
guiding and directing all aspects of 
evaluation leading up to the final 
studies of the plan. The city plan- 
ner completes the project and 
shows the way; the city enginec 
must help implement and carry 
through the program or else it will 
become just another book on the 
shelf. 

The engineer by nature is a prac- 
tical man and is basically concerned 
with the value of statistics on a 
mathematical basis. It would be 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alabama-lllinois 





PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC. 

Consulting Engineers—Architects 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
3uildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D. 


ROBERT R. KERNS 
Consulting Engineers 
Materials Handling Systems 
Warehouse Develo; =r 
Automation 
2008 Hillyer Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: CO 5-9400 








INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY. INC. 

Design and Consulting Engineers 
Dams — Power Plants — Tranmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reports — Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 

Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Apprai — Re rt 

Atlanta, Georgia 








KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


300 Lakeside Dr., Oakland 12, California 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys 


15514 West Main Street Decatur, Illinois 





DAMES & MOORE 
Consultants in Applied Earth Sciences 

Engineering Geology 
Geophysics 
Chicago New York 
Honolulu Los Angeles 
Seattle Atlanta 


Soil Mechanics 


San Francisco 
Portland 
Salt Lake City 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOC. 


Consulting Engineers 


sewage treatment, sewers, 
fleod control — Water 
ment — Highway and bridges — I 
; Urban renew Electric and 
transmission lines — Rate studies 

surveys and valuations — Industrial and 

institutional buildings 

360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 





MINER AND MINER 


Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo. Littleton, Colo 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 

Public Transit Subway 

Traffic & Parking 
Expressways ndu 
Grade Separations Municipal 
Urban Renewal Port Develo 

150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

San Francisco Toronto Boston 





JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Highways — Airports — Developments 


Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 


Consultants to the Power Industr‘\ 
STUDIES «+ DESIGN + SUPERVISION 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





CONRAD M. CARLSRUD 


Mechanical Engineer 
Industrial Consultant 
122 Clowes Terrace 


Waterbury 19, Conn, 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Soil Investigation—Laborat« 
Engineering Reports and Recor 
1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. ; Havana, Cuba 





WILBERDING COMPANY, 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING N 
MECHANICAL — STRUCTUR: 
CIVIL SLECTRICAL 


ELEC' / 
LAND PLANNING 
SANITARY 
1023 - 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Muscatine, lowa Chicago 4, Hlinois 


1154 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 








JAMES H. CARR, JR. 
Timber Engineering Consultant 


Specializing in investigations and recom- 
mendations for maintenance and repair of 
existing timber structures 


2138 P St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 











PIONEER SERVICE & 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting and Design 

Engineers 
Public Utilities—Industrials 
Purchasing—Construction Management 
231 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4 
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Ilinois-Missouri 


DIRECTORY 





ABRAMSON & KLIPP 


Industrial Power, Process Piping 
Air-conditioning, Plumbing, Scrap & Waste 
Product handling 


522 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 


Soils, Foundations, 
Works, Drainage, 


Waterworks, Sewage 
Irrigation, Flood Con- 
trol, Refuse, Industrial Wastes, Airports, 
Highways, Military Projects, Industrial 
and Commercial Facilities. 


Statler Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts 





WIGHT AND COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges. Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Ill. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Ill. 


SCIENCE & ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Consultants—Engineers—Designers 
Applied Science 
Industrial Facilities 
Systems Engineering 
9225 Grand River Detroit 4, Mich. 
TExas 4-8400 





CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 


W. L. BADGER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Chemical Engineers 


Gon sultan nts and Specialists in Evaporation 
ation, Heat Transfer; Design of 
p nt f< Production of Salt, Caustic 
Soda sanic Chemicals; Sea Water Con- 
version; Dowth« rm Installations 
309 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Telephone: NOrmandy 2-6142 





WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 

Water e Sewerage e Streets @e Highways 
Bridges @ Electrical @ Airfields e Drain 
Dams @ Treatment Plants e@ Indust 
Installations 

Chemical Testing Lab e Aeri al Mapping 
Electronic Computer Services, Re} uction 
631 East Crawford Selena: Kansas 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC, 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric—G Water Systems 
Industrial Pl: mning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 





SERVIS, VAN DOREN & HAZARD 
Loe epmeanael 


Investigations *« Des 

Supervision of Construction - praisals 
Water « Sewage « Streets « I SSW: ivs 
Highways « Bridges « Foundations « Airports 
Flood Control « Drainage « Aerial Survey 

Site Planning « Urban Subdivisions 

Industrial Facilities » Electrical * Mechanical 
2910 Topeka Blvd. Topeka, Kansas 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 


Consulting Engineers 


WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Survey e Design * Supervisior 
Specializing In Corrosion Control 
F.C.C. Certification Tests 
Electromagnetic Interference Studies 
Francis Palms Building, Detroit 1, Mich. 





BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
Incorporated 

Consulting Engineers-Architects 

Design—Supervision—Reports 
Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
sulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 
1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


A. C. SAMPIETRO 


Consulting Engineer 
Research—Design—Development 
Automotive Vehicles and Internal 
Combustion engines 
286 Puritan, P. O. Box 386 
Birmingham, Michigan 





EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Bor Laboratorv Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


WALTER H. WHEELER 
Consulting Engineer 
Plans Specifications, Supervision 
BUILDINGS, INDUSTRIAL PL ANTS, 
BRIDGES, GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
GARAGES 

802 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Sewage—Gas—Electricity 

stry Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 
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Engineers 
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well to point out that the enginee: 
who concerns himself with plan 
ning broadens his horizon to statis 
tical evaluation. 

For example, any engineer read 
ily accepts the formula cost of 
roads at X width and Y surface 
they cost Z dollars per running 
thought of the 
running cost of slums? The follow 


foot. But has he 


ing statistics compiled by the Fed 
eral Works Agency Public Build 
ings Administration serve to illus 
trate this Slums in_ the 
United States account for 33 per 


point. 
cent of the population, 45 per cent 
of major crime, 55 per cent of 
venile delinquency, 50 per cent of 
arrests, 60 per cent of tuberculosis, 
50 per cent of all disease, 35 per 
cent of fires, 45 per cent of total 
CiItV service costs: vet the revenues 
from slums are only 6 per cen 
Think what the lost and wasted tax 
dollars could provide in terms of 
either tax-reduction 01 
betterment. 

Just as morale is an 
item in the efficiency « 
so is the citv benefited 
ry who can take pride in 
with community pride com 
munity interest. Not on! 
citv be more attractivi 
place for children to pla 
place to shop, and a h ip} 
for adults to work and 


reation as well as good 


regional transportation 


These are, 


Statistics, the type of th 


ps rhaps 


taught in an engineer 

but they are the 

that make up every commu! 
The cits | 


engineer should 
this new set of values to | 


human 


tical professional backer 

give him a sympathetic und 

ing of what city planning can 

to the community and to the 

neer himself, and he will see 

he plays a large and vital part in 
the development of any sane and 
ealistic city planning.—End. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from pag 10) 


the four scientific societies to which 
belong. The National Education 
sociation did more good for 
mathematics, and engineerin 
the last forty vears than all 
founder societies put togethe 

John L. Everhart, P.E. (AE, 
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tember), asks some caustic questions 
of Dr. Russell: How about remedial 
courses in English which didn’t exist 
thirty years ago? How about remedial 
English courses in college English? 
How about necessity of tutoring for 
modern colleges? Fair questions, un- 
less J.L.E. has been away so long 
from colleges that he does not know 
how much tougher they are now than 
they were back in 1930. Do you know 
that college is much tougher now than 
it was then? Oldsters will cry aloud at 
such a statement because they can 
remember how tough it was for them 
to get through it when they attended. 
Well, I took a degree in engineering 
in 1924 and another one in the same 
field in 1954. Maybe I know how 
much the curriculum has been beefed 
up in that time. 

Back in 1924 with a degree and 144 
semester hours I was a very smart 
gent—or at least so I thought. Thirty- 
six years, six degrees, and 450 semester 
hours later I am not so sure that I am 
so smart. One thing I do know from 


600 semester hours in science, mathe- 


matics, and engineering, is that school 


gets tougher and tougher every vear: 
that high school students come in 
better and better prepared; that col- 
leges continually raise the sights, this 


} 


being possible because the secondary 


schools, and the elementary schools, 
are doing a better job right along 

If I were to bring to a college my 
“excellent” preparation of forty years 
ago it would be necessary for me to 
go at least a full vear more before I 
could do credible job of being a fresh- 
man. This I know because I have 
worked alongside entering freshmen 
from 1920 to 1959; I see what they 
have and I know what I had—ves, and 
I know what Eisenhower and Herbert 
Hoover had, or didn’t have, when 
they got to college too. I have been 
engaged in secondary education work 
for more than thirtv years, and have 
been working as an engineer (civil 
and mining) for a like number of 
vears. As a hobby I have taken at least 
ten semester hours of college work 
each year, racking up more than 250 
semester hours since I got a Ph.D. in a 
science field. One gets pretty well ac- 
quainted with how education is prog- 
ressing by doing it this way. I think 
it is lucky that so many people got 
degrees thirty years ago because many 
who did so couldn't make the grade 
now. I suggest that the critics who 
would attack Dr. Russell, go out and 
learn what they are talking about be- 
fore they make the trial. Then they 
enough to 


will probably be smart 


recognize that he spoke the truth. 


Dr. E. R. HaArrRIncTon, P.E. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Engineers 
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Consulting Engineers 
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ETHICS 


(Continued from page 33 

3oard to recall his license. This 
course is proper but these steps are 
taken even when the 
are taken from a sound, firm foot- 
ing. (This actual case was sent bi 
PSPI NSPE Board of Ethi 


cal Review for comment. The BER 


not easily 


to the 


decision was printed on page 42 
in the April, 1960, issue of AmeERt- 
CAN ENGINEER. 

For a second example, consider a 
group of registered engineers work 
ing for the federal 
They have prepared specifications 


for a multi-million dollar reclama 


Povernmecnt 


tion project for a loreign counts 
Uncle Sam is donating the mone 
plus the 
country will let the contract 


plans and the foreign 


\fter completing the plans 


4 


registered engineers resigned from 
their government positions, inco1 
porated themselves and bid in con 
junction with an established firm 
on the construction job when it 
was offered by officials of the fon 
eign country. They were successful. 


firm charged they 


1 
i 


A competing 


y 
= 


were unethical because ie { 
compensated for making the plans 
and would profit more from doing 


the work. 
Do any of the words contained 


in Ethics for Enginee make 


this act unethical? You may find 


many references which almost fit 
the bill, but what, specifical 
makes this 


The NSPE 
view, which 


approach unethical? 
Board of Ethical Re 


gives nonentforceable 


opinions when requested, split on 
this matter. Thev recommended 
that our Rules of Professional Con 
duct should be changed. Their 1 
port, incidentally was published on 
Page 5 in the September, 1959, is 
sue Of AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

For our third example, let us 
consider a borough which has hired 
a professional engineer, on a small 
retainer fee because their budget 


will not permit a_ full-time 
neer. When they hired 
borough commissioners knew that 


Bs 
nim, tir 


in order to augment his income, 
ihe borough engineer had worked 
for clients who were land develop 
ers. The engineer, changing into 
his private consultant’s hat, pre 


pares plans for the client. The 
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photo-maps for 
Ly where the 
wer 
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of large 
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en 
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client then presents these plans to 


the borough officials who turn 
them over, for approval, to their 
engineer, who has changed back 


into his borough engineer’s hat. If 
final plans conform with the land 
development specifications approv- 
ed and published by the borough 
there a 
of interests here? If there is, 
Should boroughs 
hire a 
prevent 


commissioners, is conflict 
is the 
action unethical? 
be forced to raise taxes to 
full-time 
tvpe of thing? 

As long as the engineer acts with 
the full knowledge and approval of 
both clients, after he his 


position clear to each, not 


engineer this 


has made 
he is 


November 1960 


considered to be unethical under 
our current rules. Rule of Profes- 
sional Conduct #17. states, “An 


engineer in private practice may be 
employed by more than one party 
when the interests and time sched- 
ules of the several parties do not 
conflict.” Some PSPE 
rently maintain that it 1s 


sponsibility of the borough to set 


members cur- 
the re- 


up their own rules to prohibit this 
practice, Others PSPE is 
shirking its responsibility if does 
not rule against this type of action. 
Which attitude is an enlightened 
one tor the PSPE to take? 
Engineers are professional peo- 
ple in the same degree as doctors 


believe 


and lawyers, but they do not work 

personally with individuals. In 
spite of this difference, three 
professions have something in com- 


the 


mon. 

When doctors becom 
terested in their fees than in hea 
ing and when lawvers becom 


more in- 
more 
interested in money than in justice, 
they deserve the scorn and lack of 
faith which will be accorded 
them by their 
the lack of 
the values of life 
ing, 
individuals will be retarded in 
sonal growth and in public accept- 
ance.—End. 


surel\ 
contemporaries. If 
same understanding of 
invades engineer- 
and as 


engineers as a group 


per- 
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TEACHING for review. a weak student to coast on the 
ee : In the missfle station problem others to any great extent. At th 
(Continued from page 38) there was one group working on a end of the course the grades were 
: gas turbine power plant, another assigned from the problem ratings 
pleted these minor problems they on a fuel handling and transfer a compilation of student ratings, 
— ready for a major assignment. system, another on a nitric acid and notes made by the professor 
These are very comprehensive system, some on unloading and in the review sessions. 
problems involving many fields of warehousing facilities involving In general it is felt that this type 
endeavor such as materials han- cranes and material handling facili- of course provides a good transi 
dling, hydraulics, air-conditioning, ties, and others on air-condition- tion to professional life. Most of 
machine design, power applications ing of vital areas. Some had to the students are enthusiastic be 
and others. \n attempt is made to study the constituents of sea water cause it gives them a chance to 
achieve current interest. Last year in the Pacific in order to design show what they can do. S 
the problem was to design a missile the water treating process, others weak students have shown to 
launching station in the South Pa- had to examine the tide fluctua- excellent leaders and organize) 
cific. This year the problem was tions to determine how to unload Some good students have had difh 
= design a exhibit for an indus- fuel oil from tankers, and others culty because they were too used to 
trial fair in Australia to represent had to study the electrical require- book learning and had never bee: 
the United States. This exhibit ments to determine power plant tested in the field of personal 
even included a solar energy dis- size. Much of this was not eric judgment and perseverance Mani 
play with actual working devices in the mechanical engineering field students were amazed to find that 
operating = solar energy: Quite but it is felt that the cross training thev could study material without 
obviously it would be impossible was verv beneficial. direct guidance and could apply 
to complete all of such a design in The grading is difficult in a new concepts and even new theor 


one semester. The portions which 
interest the worked 
and from 


students are 
data 
other portions are provided bv the 


upon required 
liaison engineer. When the semes- 
ter ends there is a sizable pile of 
drawings and pages of calculations 


which are available to the faculty 
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nature. All work 
was judged on the basis of non- 


course of this 
acceptable (requiring it to be im- 
proved and re-submitted), accept- 
able, and excellent. Group work 
was judged by groups, but since a 
man was never in the same group 
for two projects this did not allow 


Searching catalogs and handbooks, 


and current industrial 


magazines almost became a hobby 


reading 
with some of the men. A course of 
this nature requires a great deal of 
effort on the part of the students 
faculty but the results 
worth that’ effort.—End. 


and have 


been well 


The American Engineer 
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Progress in Products 








GLIDER 


Available now, to users of 
blue prints, is Momar = In 
dustries’ all-steel Glider “1200 
vertical blue print file. Ideal 
for filing larger prints” in 
smaller areas, the “J200 is 
32” long, 36” deep and 60” 


high. Direct clamp-type plan 





holders, with “I tops “olide 





into, and out of, rigid chan 





nel-tracks. In filing position 
plan holders are fully en 
closed preventing — the sag 


that occurs with other racks. 


TEMPLATE SET Item 34 


\ professional quality ellipse 


ries is new in the line of 
Timely draftsmen’s templates 


It consists of ten templates 


} ) 


th 2416 ellipse cut-outs from 
through 60° in increments 
and from through 
major axes. Each tem 
has an extended tab 


@ the degree of the cut 


s thereon kach ellipse 


t-out on eacl template nas 


centering on locating pin 
holes for both major and 


Minor aNes. 





COOLER Item 31 


The Roto Fin Cooler, a basically new conduction-t 


] 


| mnounced by Link Belt 


aru Coote! 
I hie Roto Fin 1S otating drur . th , 
dual purpose hol \ fins oF cell pped 
Archi ( les piral rround the 
surfaces form one 
continuously 
huation 
transter coecthcients 


on high temperature applicat 


PHOTO COPIER Item 35 


I G. Ludwig, In adds to their photocopy 


a new pacity photo copier, the Contouran 


II] \ lightweight 2? Ibs portabl phot 
Contouramatic Mark IIT makes photo-exact 


black and whit opies of any mark on pap 
ball point inks or crayons, spirit 
rubber stamped copy. Originals of any let 
on regular bond type, fe itherweight, « 
well as various films for reproduction maste} 
clusive Seal-Pak. a disposable sealed — plasti 


eliminates chemical handling prolongs solution 





Item 32 


LOO) pou 


lard or t 


TAPE PERFORATOR Item 36 


Motorized 
tape pertor itor 
package 
centric drive 
ground = support 
has been deve 

" 
division 
Corporation 
Pelecomputing 
ty pe LISA-5 Lape 
drive moto 


input relays 





R Item 33 


1 new precision Capacity measuring imstru 
imnounced by (¢ ] S. Electronic Products 
rin mcw ansaunent, known as C. E, 8. Model 402D Micro 
Miker, measures capacity from 0 to JOO0O) uu three 
ranges and inductance from 0 to 1410 uh in one range 


Vcouracs 


capacity and +3°. for inductance The resolution. is 


is +2" of the reading typically 
scribed as O.1! of full scale. A stable zero and sinele 
inch engraved dial are the only controls necessary 


capacity and inductance measurements. 





AIR CYLINDERS Item 37 


New one-inch-bore air cylinders designed ¢ 
high-speed assembly machines and other heaw 
cations in small space are announced by Hydro-] 
Designated Series B, the 


cvlinders employ Teflon. rod seal-wiper combinat 


facturing Company 


piston seals to help eliminate awkward maintenance 
cramped quarters, and are rated at 200° psi 
seal-wiper combination and leakproof barrel s« 
removed without disassembling the cvlinder. | 
are supported radially by shoulders on barrel 


insure propel seal cOMpression. 





This feature describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer's claims. 
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Campaign last year... 
How many of 


your employees are still 
: [p= using the plan—every month?” 
‘ “| 

























i} | “Practically ALL of those who signed up are still 
“| eet buying L.S. Savin i ls every month. We talked 
~ } i HI to many of them is it it, and they told us tl > 
a ee Payroll Plan got them started on their first 

— savings program. “We just couldn't seem to s 
cai : ourselves, they told us. “This wav. we don’t even 
miss the deductton.’ Gives us a nice feeling to find 
out we're helping them to help themselves.” 

If your company has not installed the Payroll 
Savings Plan thus far, you, too, may be sury 


find how great a number of your people w 


this convenient way to start saving. The Plar <im- 
plicity itself to put 1 Just contact ) State 
Savings Bonds Director and have him show 1 just 


how the Plan works. Let him help you set up a 
thorough canvass of your company family, so that 
, every employee may be invited to share in this « 

way to become a shareholder in America. Experi- 
ence in other fine companies shows that such an 


‘ invitation usually results in an enthusiastic response. 





ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN ¥% MORE THAN BEFORE a == 








